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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND.—New Fearvune.—A 
Feature of sme interest will appear in the Spectator, and be continued, either weekly 
or at short intervals, giving an Account of the Great Governing Families of England, 
County by County, ia Relation to their Influence on Political Affairs. The introductory 
one of the Series—the first of which will be the Percys of Northumberland—will be issued 
on Saturday, July 11th, accompanied by a Mup of Great Britain, showing, County by 
County, the great Landed Prop ietors therein residing, or owning large blocks of 
terr.tory, fo-ming an index, as it were, to the modern history of property and politics 
in the island. The Map w.ll be given gratis w ts the paper of that week only. Office,1 
Wellington street Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in town and 
country. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>—_ 
HE French Sultan has flung out his Vizier’s head as a 
peace offering to his capital. By a decree issued on 24th 
June M. de Persigny is removed, and the whole Ministry re- 
modelled on the following plan :— é 
Ministry. Late Minister. 
Of State, M. Walewski. 
Of Interior, M. de Persigny. 
Of Finance, M. Fould. 
Of War, Marshal Randon. 
Of Marine, M. de Chausseloup- 
Labat. 
Of Justice. M. Delangle. 
Of Education, M. Rouland. 
Of Agriculture, &c. M. Rouher. M. Rehic. 
Presdt. of Council, M. Baroche. M. Rouher. 
The three gentlemen italicized are new. M. Paul Boudet 
was an Orleanist, and as member of the Council of State 
signed the protest against the coup d’état, but is almost un- 
known in politics. M. Behic was traffic-manager of the 
Messageries Impériales, and is equally unknown; and M. 
Duruy is a third-class historian. All these three were selected 
by the Emperor, and were, it is said, appointed by post, His 
Majesty concealing his intention from them as well as his 
former Ministers. 


PRESENT MINISTER. 

M. Billault. 
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The same decree announces also a serious constitutional 
change. The Ministers without portfolio are abolished. The 
Emperor does not grant Ministerial responsibility, but in 
“order to organize more solidly the representation of the 
Governmental idea before the Chambers,” he entrusts the 
representation of the Cabinet to two of its own members, 
MM. Rouher and Billault. The change is a serious one, and 
is regarded in Paris as a step towards the introduction of some 
form of Ministerial responsibility. It is more certain that it 
is intended as a concession, and that the Emperor perceives 
that the time has arrived for increasing the influence and faci- 
litating the action of the representative body. The dismissal 
of M. de Persigny tends also to enfranchise the Press, which 
he has persecuted with a severity which has roused the resent- 
ment of the whole literary class of France, and altogether the 
movement is towards a freer political life. 





The long-talked-of case of the alleged Confederate cruiser 
Alexandra came ou before Chief Baron Pollock on Monday. 
An elaborate information of ninety-cight counts demanded the 
forfeiture of the vessel, as having been fitted out with intent 
to violate the Foreign Enlistment Act. Messrs. Fawcett and 
Preston, a Liverpool firm of engineers, who had protested 





against the seizure, and claimed the ship as their property” 
were the defendants. Evidence was adduced for the Crown 
to prove the warlike character of her build, and the fact that 
instructions as to her construction .were constantly given by 
notorious Confederate agents; but the principal witness was 
a Confederate deserter, formerly paymaster of the Alabama, 
and whose general character suffered considerably in cross- 
examination. Sir Hugh Cairns dwelt much on the inexpe- 
diency of putting in force the Act under which the information 
was laid, passed in 1819, for the first time, for political objects, 
characterized the principal Crown witnesses as “five dis- 
charged workmen, two crimps, and a spy,’’ but mainly rested 
on the ground that there was not sufficient proof of warlike 
equipment at the time of the seizure. The Chief Baron pro- 
pounded the doctrine (analyzed in another column) that actual 
armament at the time of seizure alone justified forfeiture, and 
that the Act had, consequently, not been violated. The jury 
returned a verdict for the defendants, upon which the Attor- 
ney-General immediately tendered a bill of exceptions, so that 
the questions of law will come before a full Court of Error. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has been 
sitting during the last week on the appeals of Mr. Wilson 
and Dr. Williams, but the reports of the arguments are so 
exceedingly brief and obscure that it is almost impossible 
to follow their course. Both the appellants are pleading in 
person instead of by professional advocates, and the general 
impression seems to be that the judgment of the higher 
court will further widen the breach in the dogmatic 
restrictions imposed on the clergy which the deci- 
sion in the Court of Arches had made. Mr. Wil- 
son’s argument on the meaning of the Sixth Article, which 
declares that ‘‘ Holy Scripture containcth all things necessary 
to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man,” and on 
the definition of the word “canonical” which it contains, seems 
to have been one of some ability. He argued that the learned 
judge, in his strict interpretation of “ what is necessary to salva- 
tion,” in this article, had, in fact, contravened the eighteenth, 
which states that ‘‘ Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only 
the name of Jesus Christ whereby men must be saved,” and 
that “had it not been a privileged statement, the Dean of the 
Court of Arches would be liable to be articled for it,” which 
was bold ground. He maintained that the Sixth Article means 
by Holy Scripture ‘as necessary to salvation,” the doctrine 
of Scripture, and not the Book itself. He has also argued 
against the literal interpretation fixed by Dr. Lushington 
on metaphorical words like the penal “ fire,” and in defence 
of his own quasi-universalism. Dr. Williais’s argument 
has been still worse reported than Mr. Wilson’s, and the 
Queen’s Advocate’s more briefly than either. 


In the course of the case Lord Westbury indulged in a 
curious obiter dictum concerning the origin of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. He stopped Mr. Wilson to say that to regard St. 
Matthew’s Gospel as a translation is not admissible, as it 
contains the translation of a Hebrew word, “And they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which is being interpreted 
God with us.” We confess we do not see the force of the 
remark either in a critical or legal sense. For Mr. Wilson’s 
purpose, in arguing against the possibility of verbal inspira- 
tion, he merely wished to put it as a tenable hypothesis held 
by a great number of scholars. Lord Westbury could scarcely 
have meant to decide ex cathedrd that no scholar has any right 
to hold such a view. Critically the remark is still more 
obscure. How could a translator better translate such a 
proper name than by giving it doubly, both in its Hebrew 
sound and its equivalent Greek meaning? In another part 
of the trial Lord Westbury apparently wished to render the 
‘‘ many mansions”’ reserved for Christ’s disciples by “‘ different 
degrees of happiness,” which is an interpretation worthy of 
the faded rationalizing school which always substitutes a 
bleached abstract term for a word of any force or significance. 
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The sudden death of Sir Joshua Jebb leaves a vacancy of actual majority of the fellows of the great colleges of Trinity 
which we trust the Government will take advantage to obtain and Christ’s; and we believe it will be found that in the 
the aid of Sir Walter Crofton. Oxford petition the number of high-honour men who are in 

renin enn favour of the change constitutes a much larger proportion of 

Mr. Tennessy’s motion on Poland and Mr. Forster's amend the high-honour men of the aback gy Te “Public ~ a 
ment, which were fixed for Monday, were stopped by avoteof at Cambridge, Mr. W. G. Clark, has given his valuable testi- 
the House. Enurly on that day it was known that England, | mony to the beneficial nature of the change, and to the re- 
France, and Austria had really forwarded to St. Petersburg  cruiting power it would give to our Church among the most 
six specific demands, and on the motion that the order of the | eyltivated Dissenters. For example, the gentleman of whom 
day should be pos‘poned to almit the debate, the House voted fr, Walpole, we think, so unfairly said that he declined to 
by 165 to 110 that it should not. Several reasons were | eonfurm in order “ to keep up the grievance,” but who was 
assigned, but the real ore was a determination to receive the peally influenced partly by slight personal scruples and partly 
Russian reply before talking any more, a plausible, but py his father’s opinions—a very amiable scraple—would 
only plausible resolve. If the Czar has refused to yield, | doubtless have been weaned from Dissent had he once been 
the discussion could do no harm; if he has yielded, it made a fellow without the declaration. The mass of under- 
would have shown him anew reason for concession; if he | graduates at both Universities are opposed to the reform; 
has done neither one nor the other, it would have proved | they do not reason, and they think Dissent ‘‘ ungeatlemanly ;” 
to him how completely Parliament agrees with the sympathy | with them side the Tories, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
of the Powers for the Poles. After the vote, a sharp discus- | and York, the more timid and the more bigoted bishops, 
sion arose as to its propriety, during which Lord Palmerston including, we are surprised and grieved to learn, even 
a ge the six — ~ had been — to ccc — | « Richard Dublin.” 
are, Ist, an amnesty; 2nd, representative government ; 3rd, | " aT EMRE AR SRE , 
Poles only to hold office in Polond ; 4th, liberty of conscience ; | On Monday night Captains Speke and Grant were received 
5th, the use of the Polish language; 6th, a fair conscription. |!" such a meeting of the Geographical Society as was pro- 

bably never before held. The room was crowded to excess, 


The Commander-in-Chief has consented to try Colonel | and some of the windows stormed by assailants from outside. 
Crawley in England. Many of the witnesses are in England, | Captain Speke did not prove so great in oratory as in travel- 
and the remainder will be.ordered home. It is, therefore, ling, and Captain Grant was modest, and only said a few 
nearly certain that the affair will be sifted to the bottom, | words. The previous accounts of the King of Uganda’s enor- 
and whatever the result of the Court-Martial the relatives of mous harem were qualified by a division by ten; he has about 
Serjeant-Major Lilley may, if they please, prosceute Colonel | three hundred, not three thousand wives. A few character- 
Crawley before a criminal court. istics were added to those we had already heard—that he prac- 
I : tised rifle-shooting for the first time at cows in his own yard ; 

The second session of the Austrian Reichsrath has been | that he had first and second-class executioners, and “ men 
opened by a message read by the Archduke Charles. The who whistle on their fingers;” that he thought an 
Hungarian members were not present, or the Venetian, and| English umbrella a formidable magie spell; and wa 
the Czechs almost immediately seceded. The speech, however, otherwise misinformed on most subjects, weighty an 
was hopeful, the Emperor congratulating his advisers on the | trivial, as, for example, the existence of his own soul, which 
maintenance of peace, on the development of the Power of appears not to be believed in in these negro kingdoms. The 
Austria, and on an increase in the finances which will prevent | main effect of the whole information as yet communicated on 
the expected deficit of 1,200,000/. A promise was given that the subject of these semi-civilized negro kingdoms is, that 
the draught of a new code of laws should be laid before the they are rather more occupied with trivialties than even ordi- 
Reichsrath, with provisions for new criminal courts, oral pro- | nary barbarians,—that with them tameness does not imply 
ceedings, reports, and, wherever feasible, trial by jury. The | progress. There is, however, no want of thoroughly barbaric 
excessive delays, moreover, which now make a trial almost jnstitutions. All the brothers of the King, own brothers or 
equivalent toa sentence are to be done away with, and, in half-brothers (and with about three hundred stepmothers, 
short, the German subjects of the House of Hapsburg are to | there must, of course, be a great multitude) are executed on 
be as well cared for as douce obedient children always are. | his accession, except two, who are reserved “in case of acci- 
The only thing now required is some small guarantee that the | dents.’? The Prince of Wales and the Comte de Paris, who heard 
Emperor, in a nervous fit, or a bilious fit, or a fit of temper, this statement on the following night at the Royal Institution, 
may not take away all the liberties he has granted. | are said to have joined heartily in the merriment it occasioned ; 
' but perhaps the younger brothers would have felt more sym- 

pathy with the immolated negro princes. 














The application of France to our Government to join it in 
offering mediation to the United States has either, it is said, 
been already renewed, or is on the point of renewal. Messrs. The King of Dahomey is an ill-used man. Commodore 
Roebuck and Lindsay have been with the Emperor at Fon- | Wilmot has sent home a despatch concerning him which pre- 
tainebleau, and it is said that they have power to state in | ..nts him in an almost amiable light. He cannot, he says, 
Parliament his wish to join England in offering his good | hut an end at once to the practice of slaying human victims, — 
offices to the United States, his only motive being to stop the | jr he did. his own head would be cut off —and he understands 
horrible and uscless carnage. If this be the Emperor's inten- | pi, epoch too well to challenge public opinion; but he 
tion, Mr. Roebuck would do well to withdraw his motion for }imits the number as much as he can; only fourteen selected 
an immediate recognition of the Confederate States, since to | victims were doomed to be sacrificed in the celebration of the 
carry it would be to cut us off completely from any chance of! s.tivities witnessed by Commodore Wilmot, and of these 
amicable intervention. Mr. Roebuck boasts of his abilities as | },.1¢ were spared. In short, to Commodore Wilmot he repre- 
an English watch-dog, to which he seems recently to have! nted himself as a much slandered potentate, and the 
added an equally noisy zeal for Austria and the young slave | @ommodore evidently so regards him. He found umbrellas 
er ; _ _ re - a mage hog = —— as much valued at the Court of Dahomey as they were feared 

sind offices” would be welcome to the robber, and Mr. | ' eee Tari 5 , 
Roebuck makes it painfully evident that he regards the legi- | ag ea of Myers. Vague ene eee © 

. ag, ar heer ecg 5 we *s\ | the King’s weakness, and his wives are one-third only in 
timate Government of the United States in that capacity. If! number of the wives of the King of Uganda. He is con- 
he could be silent alittle, France might avail herself, with less | 4.54 with one hundred. His guard of Amazons are ex- 
trembling, of the diplomatic accomplishments of Mr. Lindsay. ‘pert in cutting off heads with large razors; and presents 


Mr. Bouverie has followed the prevalent practice in with- of rum are the ge tig, a ~ — ety — 
drawing his Bill to enable colleges,—if they choose,—to elect | King calls himself, like his ° & , bg por Co cm . 
fellows without requiring from them a promise to conform to | Dahomey, but the “King of the Blac . “il apg oe 
the liturgy of our Church. It is a shortsighted and weak Wilmot is convinced that he is not near so black as he has 
practice thus to shrink from the business-like discussion which | been painted. 

precedes a defeat. The prestige of a victory such as that| Mr. James R. Allan, brother to the emigration agent at 
gained over Mr. Bouverie’s fears, scarcely broken as it was| Otago, has replied to Miss Rye’s statements about the 
by the force of a discussion felt to be unpractical, is far greater | arrangements for emigrants there. He declares that the bar- 
than it would have been had the warm debate which precedes | racks are not dirty, that the constabulary do not smoke or 
a division tested the reality and value of the Conserva-| drink among the women, and that the matron and sub- 
tives’ fears. Mr. Gischen made his maiden speech in the matron are always present,—statements diametrically opposed 
debate, and it was an exccedingly good one. Ie brought! to those of Miss Rye. As to the story that the upper floor of 
out the fact that the seventy-four fellows and tutors who had | the building is the resort of loose women, that “ is entirely an 
petitioned in favour of the Bill from Cambridge, contained a | imagination of Miss Rye’s own.” Young girls are never, 
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care ful inquiry. 


mncss 


moreover, placed in situations without most 

The agent finally char ges Miss Rye with undue eag 
for authority, and with readiness to make the most “ reckless 
charges” as to the characters of femile emigrants,—charges 
based principally upon The agent, it must be re- 
marked, mikes most of these statements upon the authority 
of his subordinates, and we imagine the truth is that Miss 
Rye is a little too impulsive, a little too — ous about dirt, 
and a little too “proper,” and that Mr. Allan, like most 
offivials, is pretty habitually deceived. 


Sossip. 





Mr. Hf. Vivian on , Thureday drew from the Marquis of 
Hartington a statement as to the opi inion of Government with 
respect to the small arms in use. It is evidently this. 
The pti gc no longer believes the Enfield rifle the best 
in the world, but it is the best as yet issued to any army, and, 
consequently, ye are disinclined to incur the expense of 
changing it. As to abstract merit, the palm lies between the 
Whitworth and Westley-Kicharis, and. 2,000 of the latter 
have been distributed to men in all climates, in order to 
secure, if possible, conclusive evidence. 


The second session of the International Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science is to be held at Ghent, in the 
third week in September, between Monday, 14th, and 8 
day, 19th, inc ‘lusive. Ghent is alr ady prep aring a series of 
Jétes, “ which promise to surpass in historic: al exhibitions any- 
thing hithe rto attempted of the sort.” Among the questions 
to be discussed by the members of the International "Associa- 
tion have are many on which the comparison of the Conti- 
nental with the English view will be peculiarly interesting, 
as, for example, ‘“ How ean imprisonment pending trial be 
best } preserved from abuse?” “ Ought the State to preserve 
to itself certain monopolies, like the telegraph, railways, &e., 
and work them as a source of revenue?” Within what lim 
should the rights of visit, capture, and blockade in time of 
var be restricted, in order to reconcile the interests of bellige 
rents with those of neutrals?’ On such questions as these,— 
and “sc are many such,—foreigners may be of far more use 
to — than Englishmen to each other. And the 
discussion, therefore, in Ghent in Se ptember will, it may be 
hoped, ak Ww iden the field and deepen the interest of the 
English Social Science Association’s discussions to be held in 
Edinburgh between the 7th and 14th of the following mouth, 
October. 


m 


z 


The Society for Promoting the E: apk oyment of Women is 
to hold its annual meeting at Willis’s Rooms on Friday next 
(July Srd), at three o’clock, Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. 
Mr. Monckton Miln es, Dr. Lankester, Mr. Hastings, and Mr. 
Kinnaird are expected to speak, and the many recent inci- 
dents which have given a painful practical interest to the 
question will probably render the mecting an important one. 





The Eton boys have re-established a magazine, called 
Etonensia, and their first number is a very creditable perform- 
ance. There is an essay on Arthur Hallam, very nicely 


with late but rather obscure news from Japan. The Chargé 
d’Affaires appears to have allowed the Government fifteen 
extra days for reply to his ultimatum ; but little hope remained 
of peace. It is stated that the Japanese are purchasing arms 
of Americans, and the European residents are going on board 
the ships. If the Japanese reply by a massacre, as ‘they very 
probably will, we shall have another war on our hands four- 
teen thousand miles away. 

Mr. Milward, of Redditch, a magistrate for the county of 
Worcester, seems to have an cecentric idea of justice. He 
was walking in Redditch, when he saw before him a Mr. 
Baylis, a manufacturer of the place, as he thought, drunk. 
Mr. Baylis iy perfectly quiet, but the magistrate followed 
him, and said , in the street, ‘‘ You are drunk, Sir; I fine you 
five shillings.’ He then issued the summons, which the 
defendant resisted, and the case was referred to the petty 


sessions. Here only two magistrates were present, a clorgy- 


/man and Mr. Milward himeelf, and the Court ¢ agreed to leave 


ature | 


written, and one on words set to music, which shows humour | 


and literary skill. The grandeur of the youthful editors is 
ather amusing. Of one essay which they decline, they say, 
‘‘of this effusion they will say no more than that its want of 
the poetic clement disqualified it at once from appearance in 
our pages.” The editors are classical, but, as Mr. Peck- 
sniff puts it, “ pagan, we regret tosay.” They announce for 
July the appearance of certain papers, not ‘‘ D. V.,” nor even 
** Deo volente,” but “ Diis volentibus.” We trust the Diviui- 
ties invoked may prove propitious, as the lads real 
good share of liter rary capacity. 
The parish of St. James, W estmninster, has tuk en up the 
ease of Mary Anne Walkley, the dressmaker wor ked to death, 
and Dr. Lankester has visited her employers’ premises He 
found the sleeping room better, the work-room worse, - than 
was expected. The former contained two beds, in which four 
young women slept, andallowed 340 cubic feetof air to each, and 
there were two wiudows, which could be opened. In the 
work-rooms, however, sixty girls had only 3,630 cubis feet 
of air, or sixty feet each, the allowance necessary to secure 
perfect health being 700 feet. As a matter of fact, the 
ubsurd objection to fresh air felt in all cold countrics makes 
windows almost useless as modes of cies and in Jarge 
work-rooms all employers should be compelled to allow at 
least prison space. Builders can secure it by he ight at they 
cannot by le neth and breadth, : 





A telegram of the 7th May has been receive] from Shan ghai, 


| pare 


ly show a | 


the doubt” wl hethe ‘ra magis- 
So Mr. Baylis was let off 


the defendant the *‘ benefit of 
trate had a right to fine on view! 
amidst great popular cheering. The principle that no man 
can be sentenced until he has been heard in his own defence 
loes not appear to have reached Worcestershire. 


g of the Belgians has, it is said, given his decision 
in the dispute between Brazil and Great Britain. The point 
submitted to him was the right to redress for the arrest of the 
naval officers by a sentry, and his decision is in favour of 
Brazil. ‘The arrest, “n twithstanding certain irregularities, 
did net constitute an insult to the British navy,” and, conse- 
quently, no case arose for national action. The British 
Governm 1ent must, of course, abide by this award, and we 
trust the opportunity wil 1 be taken to ‘‘make friends” again 
with Brazil. The pretensio Powers to do wrong 
with impunity because vt are weak is, course, absurd ; 
but their weakness at least enables the strong to make con- 


ms Without dishonour. 


all 
ne K ing o1 


of 


of these little 


of 


cess 

Mr. Stansfeld, the new Lord of the Admiralty, has repre- 
sented the Government in two debates this week. He has 
very speedily caught the official manner, both in its good and 
in its objectionable tone. In the first instance, Mr. Liddell 
“wanted to know ” whether Government meant to carry out 
the reform of Greenwich Hospital advised by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1860. Mr. Stansfeld, in reply, praised the report 
of that Commission, but the Admiralty were not prepared to 
earry out all its ideas ; ; they must distinguish and reform by 
they had reeeived suggestiens, and returned them 
annotated ;” and, in short, all they could do at once was to 
ask leave to bring in a bill to increase some of the allowances 
granted to married pensioners and widows. In the second 
instanee, Mr. Stansfeld made a reilly admirable business 
statement. He had to describe the new system to be adopted 
on Ist October of keeping the Admiralty accounts, and he 
male a most perplexing subject intelligible to every man in 
the House. Next year the public under this system will be 
enabled to see the cost at each stage of each ship, and so com- 
Gockyard with dockyard, builder with builder, ships 
built to order with ships completed by contract. 


Mr. Maguire, member for Dungarvon, brought the condition 
of Ireland on Wednesday before the Tfouse by moving a 
toyal Commission to inquire into tenant-right. His speech 
called up Sir R. Pecl, Mr. Roe buck, and the I'remier. 
Sir R. Peel affirmed that under nan law a_ tenant 
had a claim to remove lis improvements, provided he 
paid his rent, but resisted the motion, as not tending to 
improve the relation between the tillers and owners of the 
soil. Mr. Roebuck suggested that a law might be pas ed 
granting compensation for improvements where n> wr tte 
existed, and Lord Palmerston stoutly maintained 
right of the landlord. 





degre¢ C33 
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agreement 
the absolute 


Consols are 913 914 for money, 
Cent. Loan remains at 


and 912 92 for the account. 
108 1083; and the 5 


my 


The Indian 5 per 


per Cent. Enfaced Paper is at 1073. Turkish 6 per Cents., 
1862, are 70§ 703; ditto, Consolidés, 49} 493. Greek, 344 343; 
ditto, Coupons, 153 164. Mexican, 354 364. Spanish lassive, 


2o1 


334 533. Italian, 72 _} 


723. A new company has been started 
called the Staffordshir li 


tolling Steck (limite <1), intended * to eon- 
struct, purchase, ma ta and lease, carriages and waggons, to 
railway companies, collieries, and « oman reial firms. It will begin 
by purchasing the business of a local company, Which, with a 
capital of 10,000, has divided 7$ percent. ‘The Northern Rail- 
way of Buenos Ayres is issuing def seal preference shares, interest 
on which, for three years, at the rate of 7 per cent., i is guar: anteed 
by the “ Metropolitan and l’rovincial Bank.” 
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. bills are rejected, or who are directly censured by a majority, 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. are very likely to find themselves out of office. Even in 
~ as . , England it is only the practice and not the theory of 
NAPOLEON'S LAST COUP D'ETAT. | the Constitution which makes a hostile vote fatal to the 


RANCE is one step nearer to constituticual government. |eontinuance in office of men who theoretically are only 
The doctrine of Ministerial responsibility is not ad- Her Majesty’s servants. The tendency, too, of every 
mitted by the Empire, but a defeat on the hustings has| man js to’ respect the body to which he belongs, and 
sufficed to drive a Ministry from their seats Of the many which he finds he can influence, and Ministers sitting in 
acts by which Louis Napoleon has established his claim toa Par.jament usually regard the debates with a very different 
place in the front rank of statesmen, few have been wiser or feeling from that displayed by Ministers who observe them 
better timed than the decree issued 24th June. That decree only from the outside. “The American Secretaries would not 
is not one of the sensation kind, has not affected rentes, or be so regardless of the opinion of Congress if they mingled in 
disturbed Europe, or given any party or nation cause for im- its debates, nor would they be quite so willing to accept their 
mediate hope or alarm, but the cireumstances under which it | President's decision as final. The tendency of the change, 
was issued make it still a coup d'état. The elections were however feeble, is still to increase the influence of the 
but just over, and the cities of France, without an exception, representative body over the executive, and thus to open 
had pronounced against the existing régime. Paris especially, ‘to France the means of executing her will without descending 
which claims to be France, and which is really its brain, had | jyto the streets. 
emphatically declared her weariness alike of M. de Persigny These, however, are results which will only be felt in the 
and of a system which offered her order instead of excitement, future; the fact more immediately interesting is the change 
high rents instead of great thoughts, newstreets and squares and | of advisers upon which the Emperor has resolved. M. Fould 
fountains instead of vivid intellectual life. The entourage of remains, it is true, as guarantee for economy, and M. Drouyn 
the Tuileries was wild with chagrin and disappointment. The de Lhuys, as proof that foreign policy is unchanged; but 
Minister of the Interior—a man who for twenty years had been jthe bulk of the Ministry is made up of new men. M. 
the Emperor’s trusted friend—was said to have recommended | Boudet, who, though a Councillor of State, and a “most 
that the elections should be annulled, and certainly did attack | respectable person,” is outside his own country a 
Paris in language her citizens will not forget. The swarm of | man whose name suggests no ideas, obtains the Ministry 
little mcn who cling to the Imperial throne like barnacles to! of the Interior, by fur the most important in France. 
a keel, and by whom the Empcror usually chooses to seem to | M. Behic may possibly be known to those who hold shares in 
be swayed, were all clamouring for further repression,—for | the Messageries Imperiales, but he has not hitherto been one 
a new coup d'état, a new oath of allegiance, & new war, a new | of the political circle. M. Billault, Minister of State, who, 
prohibition of debate, a new device of some kind which would | with M. Rouher, Minister President, will represent the 
make them realize ouce more that they were sheltered by a | Cabinct, was last session only the funnel through which the 
strong hand. Just 2s their counsels were sternest came the | Foreign Office filtered its ideas to the Chamber. And M. 
news of the fall of Puebla, news which assured them that, | Baroche, now Minister of Justice and Religion, was at the 
repress as they would, the danger of discontent in the army | same period only wnbra to M. de Persigny. The personnel is 
was for the present over. The powcr for a heavy blow came | changed, and changed, there seems little reason to doubt, ina 
sharply after the provocation to strike, and half the born | comparatively Liberal sense. M. de Morny, who, like his 
kings of Europe would have yielded to the temptation. The | master, understands his epoch, and thinks the safety-valve of 
Orleanists expected with annoyance that all their sacrifices in | the steamer an inexpedient seat, would hardly have consented 
taking the oath might have been made in vain; the Repub- | to remain in the Government without some guarantee for 
licans anticipated with amazed hope some blunder which the Press. Then it is improbable that any Minister would 
should wound the amour prepre of France. Fortunately for compress the journals quite so fiercely as M. de Persigny, 
Louis Napoleon he bas lived many lives, and in the midst of impossible that any Minister should compress them in 
the riot the Emperor, whom any man scems to rule while he | quite so hateful a way. His dismissal is by itself a 
is silent, and no man can change when he has spoken, suddenly | warning which no statesman is likely to disregard, and M. 
opened his mind. The reproof of Paris was to be met by conces- | Foudet has not the personal hold which M. de Persigny pos- 
sion, and not by new coups d'etat ; the Ministry must resign, | sessed. Above all, the visible determination of the Emperor to 
and the Government must be defended in the Legislature by | accept the will of France as the guide, if not of his acts at 
Cabinct Ministers instead of Ministers’ clerks. In other words, | least of the direction of those acts, will give every publicist 
the Ministry, in whom France had lost confidence, was dis- | courage, and make every Minister dread lest the time should 
missed ; the Legislature which she had strengthened received yet arrive when a free Press should denounce himself before a 
a new mark of respect ; and the despotism against which she | Legislature summoned by the authority of a Bonaparte, but 
had protested was modified by a new constitutional right. still irresistibly powerful. All must depend as yet on the 
The protest of Paris is met upon every point by concession, | Emperor’s personal intentions, and we have not forgotten that 
and though in each case the Emperor yields as little as | M. de Persigny began his career with a profusion of liberal 
possible, still it is much that he yields at all. Ifa minority | words, but the tendency of the decree is to show once more 
of thirty-five suffices to change the personnel of a Ministry, | that the Emperor does not forget he holds power by the 
may not a majority one day change the party from which it | tenure of expounding the popular will. 
is selected? If the rebuke of Paris has abolished the} There is much speculation abroad as to the effect of the 
Ministers without portfolio, may not the rebuke of France | Ministerial changes on the Emperor’s foreign policy, and the 
abolish Ministers without responsibility? If a small oppo- | removal of Count Walewski is held unfavourable to interven- 
sition is entitled to explanations from Ministers instead of | tion in Poland. Upon questions like this, however, the Em- 
clerks, may not a large one be held worthy to control those | peror rules alone, and the change can scarcely affect his course 
Ministers’ action? ‘The concession, however small, looks upon foreign affairs. The Minister of War and the Minister 
like obedience to the popular vote, and if a vote is to be | of Marine, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Chanceilor 
obeyed, instead of being met with grapeshot, the destiny of of the Exchequer, all the officers whose departments would 
France has once more passed from the hands of the Emperor into | be greatly affected by war, remain unchanged. M. Boudet 
her own. That is the main significance of the change, though | cannot prevent Poland from being heard, or M. Behic cool 
in itself it is not socontemptible as French Liberals may believe. | down all France from a fever of eager sympathy. The 
The importance of the Cofps Legislatif, which without Minis- | motives which might impel, and the motives which might 
ters was, like the American{Congress, only a great debating club, | restrain the Emperor in beginning another war of European 
is very decidedly increas¢!. The Emperor has re-connected | dimensions, are wholly unaffected by anything that has 
the Legislature and the Uabinct, removing those buffers be- | occurred. He will not play for so vast a stake until his mind 
tween them—the Ministers without portfolio. Two Cabinct jis made up, or the pressure from without is not to be 
Ministers, whose offices correspond nearly to those of our own resisted, and when it is made up, Ministers and Councillors, 


President of the Council and Premier, are to speak on behalf | public and secret, will be changed, or used as if they were 
of Government of plans and acts in which they have had their | pawns in chess. In the Italian war he hesitated up to the 
share. The “ Ministers with a voice” had none, could only last hour, and, had Austria been less impatient, would have 
speak as they were bid, only promise after a consultation with called on Congress instead of his army. It may be very 
the real administrators behind. It is the difference between ‘unpleasant for Europe to know that peace or war hang upon 
talking to a partner and to a clerk, and will tend directly to one man’s will, but that has been the case any time these 
increase the influence and the dignity of the legislative | twelve years, and that is the penalty Europe must always pay 
branch. ‘Then, though Ministers are not responsible, they | when, in its timid fear of freedom, it rejoices that “ order 
can, as we see, be dismissed, and Cabinet Ministers whose | reigns in France.” 
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AN IRISH PREMIER ON IRELAND. !nal one. Englishmen long ere this would have met a system 
ORD PALMERSTON’S speech on Tuesday on the condi- which they hated as the Irish hate this by a passive resist- 
tion of Ireland was a good example of the best and the ance, before Which the landlords would be as powerless as 
worst peculiarities of his mind. Mr. Maguire, in a speech the Legislature. Suppose a county threw up its holdings, 
temperate as if he had been born in England, as full of facts accepting poor relief till its leases were signed! Irishmen 
as if an Irishman could by possibility respect statistics, moved meet it,—we are pleading their cause, but shall blink no 
for a Royal Commission to ‘inquire into the state of the truth—like assassins, by cowardly shots from behind hedges, 
agricultural classes of Ireland,” because the measures of 1860 and still more cowardly menaces of future vengeance in 
in the direction of tenant-right had proved inoperative. | writing. Of course, atrocities of that kind rouse the manli- 
Speaker after speaker rose to repeat some one of Mr. Maguire’s ness of the landlords, as well as their instinctive hate of 
propositions in italies; Mr. Roebuck made a clever but un- restraints on property, and so the conflict grows daily worse, 
practical suggestion; Sir Robert Peel poured out a strange , the gulf between class and class deepens and wideus, the pea- 
« discoorse,” which reads like a lecture to a Young Man’s | sant betakes himself more readily to his weapon, the landlord 
Society, on the tenures prevalent among mankind; and then) }8 almost ready —as Sir E. Grogan showed in his speech—to ; 
the Premier stood up to order the division. His usual wea- | call for despotic measures of public safety, It is into the 
pon, tact, was for the evening laid aside ; the rapier was ex- | possibility of remedying this state of affairs that Mr. Maguire 
changed for the club, and he struck out hard. He did not | asks Parliament to inquire, and it is an inquiry into this con- 
attempt to deny the distress—“ we all admit and deplore it” | dition of affairs that the Premier, backed, we allow, by the 
—but he attributed it to the seasons, over which no Govern-| Liberal party, speaking, we admit, the sentiments of five- 
ment has any control. He did not question the proportions | sixths of England, blankly declines to grant. — 
which the new exodus has assumed, but openly doubted, He says, and those who vote with him say, this is not the 
whether Ireland was not over-populated, and the departure | true disease, but the diseases they quote may be proved to be 
of her people not in itself a blessing. He did not shirk the only symptoms. It is overpopulation, says Lord Palmerston, 
question of tenure, but asserted point-blank that any arrange- but population is only an effect. Why should Irelani be 
ment which left the landlord less than absolute was “ con-} 0ver-populated any more than Great Britain? The theory of 
fiscation,” and ‘a subversion of all the fundamental principles | marriage is the same, the age of marriage among the agricul- 
of social order.” He denied the possibility of remedy save | tural classes the same ; the women are not more prolific, the 
from the seasons, and called on the House to refuse the people singularly and enigmatically free from all forms of 
motion, which the House did by a majority of 128 to 49. sexual vice. They were but a million once, and the problem 
It is impossible not to admire the political courage which | is to discover why they should have increased on the land 
tells the inhabitants of a kingdom that there is no hope for | like rabbits, while Englishmen bred like human beings. Are 
them save banishment; impossible not to distrust the sciolism } not the true causes the poverty and the recklessness which 
which pronounces so boldly that the consequences of an un- | Spring of the social disorganization, which is produced by the 
natural social condition are in reality its causes. If Lord | class hostility which, in its turn, has its root in the tenure? It 
Palmerston’s theories are true, nothing can be more beneficial | is the cottier system ? The French, who do not multiply, are 
to Ireland than the way in which he states them. If it be| cottiers too. It is the national character? In what respect 
the fact that Ireland to be prosperous must be a desert, if her | does that character differ from that of the Poles, who, so far 
fate is “ prairie” instead of “ clearings,” if her people are a from multiplying, have in all probability decreased? It is 
nuisance, and their hopes chimeras, the more thoroughly | the national creed? Bah! Look at Lombardy, where a 
the country understands those hard truths the better for its Catholic population turn a drought-stricken plain into the 
population. Political reticence is never worth much, and) tichest of gardens, without eating one another up by their 
the suave etiquette which lets a people perish rather numbers. ‘Then, suggests Lord Palmerston, if it be not over- 
than cease to prophesy smooth things is the worst, because population, it is the rainfull. Ireland is a wet country. Well, 
the most injurious, of the hundred forms of lying. Lombardy is a dry one; or take Bengal, which is wetter yet, 
But then it ought, at least, to be clearly proved that the and which is over thousands of square miles cultivated like a 
curses are truths, that our blunt friend is telling us things garden. The use of scientific cultivation, as we understand 
visibly for our good, and not assuming frankness in order to feed | !t, 15 to meet local difficulties of soil and climate and season, 
fat a secret grudge. The Premier spoke with earnestness, | and the reason scientific cultivation does not exist in Ireland 
and being an Irishman can hardly be suspected of anti- | 1 simply the absence of capital, produced by the class-war 
national prejudice, but his reasonings seem as feeble as his | Which has its root in tenure. To say the island cannot under 
convictions are strong. Mr. Maguire, in common with most | ®ny conditions feed its people is simply to accuse Providence 
contemporary thinkers, and notably Mr. J. Stuart Mill, of being rather more stupid than Scotch landlords, who con- 
ascribes the evils of Ircland to what he terms the land tenure. | trive to make a poorer soil keep their people fat. 
He means, we believe, though he did not bring out the point, But,” argues Sir E. Grogan, “it is not over-population 
not the tenure itself, which is simply the absolute right of the or the tenure, but disorder and idleness.” Crush down 
owner, and which works well enough in England and Scotland, | disorder by force, and make the people work hard. Yet for 
but the incessant conflict between the tenure sanctioned by law | three hundred years we have tried this crushing system under 
and the tenure sanctioned by opinion. The law makes the land- | the most favourable circumstances, and with the effect we 
lord absolute, enables him to turn corn-fields into pasture or | 8¢e. A Government supported by a race who at almost any 
pasture into corn-fields at discretion, to split his land among time in their history could, had they chosen, have extermi- 
pauper cottiers, or to remove the population en masse that sheep nated the Irish, was for three hundred years released from 
may have space to feed. There is no limit to his right except | scruples by a difference of creed, and applied its pitiless 
the one which is the safety-valveof our society, and which binds strength without a shudder or a remorse to this one end, and 
him, if he allows the population to stay, to see that in the hour | failed. It has not even secured the one poor result, which in 
of extremity, while Ae has anything, they shall not die of , vast and swarming countries like India it has secured, viz, 
hunger. Absolutism corrected by a poor-law is the English | the personal safety of the rich—the end which a Govern- 
landlord theory and the lawyers’ theory in Ireland, and, once | ment like that of Naples, abandoned of God and detested of 
admitted by all classes, is, we honestly believe, upon the whole | man, did still contrive to obtain. Are we to recommence that 
the best. Only, the Irish don’t admit it. Their theory, system, and live over again three centuries of cruelty, to find 
strengthened by a custom of three hundred years, is that the | ourselves at the end either with a desert to repeople, or a new 
landlord has absolute right of property, but the tenant an | effort to begin the career of justice upon which we are at last 
equal right of occupancy, so long as he pays the acknowledg- fairly embarked? Statesmen, we submit, will for once agree 
ment fixed by the lord, and, of course, law and opinion are With philanthropists that if all efforts are to fail, and Ireland 
at incessant war. The tenant, justified, perhaps, by precedents | Still to bea wound rather than a limb in the body politic, they 
stretching through centuries, improves, or sells his improve-| may at least accept that fate more casily by retaining the 
ments, or transfers his right of occupancy for a consideration. | consciousness that, as at present, Ireland suffers under no 
The landlord, justified by the law, takes the improvements, | intentional injustice. As to industry and energy, the very 
annuls their sale, or claims to transfer the occupancy under | gtound of inquiry is that the Irish who abroad succeed, at 
no restraint save his own will and pleasure. Of course, | home despair, the very object to be sought is the cause 
there is a struggle, and unhappily for Ireland the contempt Which produces the admitted difference. The shiftless, 
for life which is at the very root of the Celtic nature, which | improvident, lying heap of rags and geniality who in 
is the spring of the French passion for glory as well as of Ireland potters over a half-drowned potato patch, crouches 
Irish murders, of the Parisian readiness for barri- to the priest and shoots at the landlord, is in Ohio a 
cades as well as the Irish sympathy for assassins, hesh-auliien farmer, believing in broad-cloth, and spiteful 
makes that struggle a bloody and therefore a crimi-| only to the priest who objects to a Protestant school. The 
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wretched squireen, who is in Ireland the worst specimen 
extant of civilized man, is in India asuccessful administrator, 
or in Austria founds a family honoured for generations. The 
rebel, who in Ireland writes mad verses in the Nation, or 
talks lying trash about the ‘‘ Saxon,” or rushes with a mob of 
half-armed wretches on the same wretches civilized by English 
discipline, is in Australia a working and very successful 


Minister of State, in Canada a large proprietor—a man whose | 


opinion carries English votes, whose letters of warning sound 
to Englishmen masterpieces of eloquent sense. 
the difference is social disorganization; the root of disorgan- 
ization is the tenure; and into the possibility of amending that 
tenure Parliament refuses to inquire. 


RECOGNITION AND MEDIATION AGAIN. 
‘a friends of the South, as we fear we must call them, 
rather than the friends of peace, Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 





Lindsay, have prudently provided themselves with two strings | 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a recognition of | 
the South is to be discussed in the House of Commons | 


to their bow. 


on Tuesday next, and lest that should fail, as it will do, 
they have sagaciously endeavoured to win over to their view 
that shrewd imperial politician on the other side of the 


Channel, with whom, as Lord Palmerston tells us, his Govern- | 


ment is in such profound accord on all weighty and difficult 
political questions, “ whether in the fur East or the far 
West,” and who has already shown so much political mag- 
nanimity in forgiving Mr. Roebuck an invective as foolish, 
as violent, and more personal against himself than that 
which he is now launching at the heads of the North 
American Administration. The first of these steps, which 
contemplates simple recognition, is, we need scarcely say, 
quite inconsistent with the second, which offers mediation. 
We do not give any Power a violent blow in the face 
a3 a preliminary to offering our services. Lord Pal- 
merston would have been thought insane to recognize the 
independence of Poland first, and present his diplomatic sug- 
gestions to Russia afterwards. ‘This, no doubt, the Emperor 
of the French sees clearly enough, though the s¢clf-elected 
English advocates of the Southern cause, who have been 
taking sweet counsel with him, appear to forget it. Of Mr. 
Roebuck’s two irons in the political fire he can only use one; 
and we suspect that his motion for recognition is no more 
than a fein’ to clicit a Parliamentary discussion which may 
encourage the Ministers to follow their great ally in the polli- 
tical use of the other. Mediation might deserve at least the 
name of an expedient to smooth away the troubles of America. 
Recognition is ouly a singularly well-contrived expedient to 
aggravate them. 

This is so certain that we need scarcely recall to our readers 
the well-worn reasons which substantiate this view of the 
case. We have recognized revolted States in two distinct 
classes of cases,—first, and in accordance with international 
principles, when the effort to subdue them was no more than 
nominal,—when no armies threatened, and no practical menace 
endangered the assertion of their practical independence. Till 
Gaeta fell we did not recognize the Neapolitan revolution ; till 
many years after Spain had ceased to invade Buenos Ayres we 
did not recognize that or the other Spanish republics. Peaceful 
recognition of revolted States, as has been fifty times proved, im- 
plies practical independence, the practical cessation of all serious 
effort on the part of the Government against which they revolted 
tosubdue them. Now, of course, to talk of recognition in this 
sense is simply absurd. No one doubts that the armies of the 
North are at present both relatively more important and more 
painfully effective on Southern soil than they have ever yet 
been. The South is more exhausted, the North is less unsue- 
cessful, and much more progressive than at any previous 
period of the war. It would be about as foolish to recognize 
the South now, on the plea that effectual Northern invasion 
has ceased, as it would be to recognize Poland's independence 
on the plea that effectual Russian invasion has ceased. No 
one would probably advocate such a step as that. The second 
use of recognition has been the use of it as a weapon for 
political purposes, practically equivalent to an adoption of 
the side of the weaker party for reasons so important as to 
justify subsequent intervention, should it be needed,—as in 
the case of the recognition of Greece. This is, we sup- 
pose, if he is politically sane, the ground on which Mr. 
Roebuck will press recognition. He will speak of the 









outpouring of blood, of the disturbance of commerce, of the | 


ruin of a manufacture, and argue that something must be done 
to aid the weaker party in order to arrest a war of extermina- 
tion. But all that he can urge on this head is so far more 


pertinent to the French plan of mediation, that we do not see | 


The cause of 


| what he can say in favour of the abrupter, the more dis- 
courteous, and, therefore, necessarily the more desperate 
course. If he prefers war toa mediation for peace, of course 
he would launch his bolt at the North, as the more likely to 

vause it. How would Russia reply to a recognition of the 
independene of Poland? Surely, with a declaration of war, 

unless she saw reason to despise the futility of the measure, 

and apprehended no attempt at forcible intervention. Mr. 

Roebuck must advocate recognition in preference to mediation, 

if he does advocate it, expressly as a war measure, and 
as no one will go with him in that wise course, we may pass 
at once to the consideration of the wiser French policy of 
pressing on the North to accept their mediation with the 
| South,—a step which, as it is based on no prejudgment of 
| the rights of the question, is not, at Jeast, like the other, self- 
| condemned. 

And now, as to the policy of mediation. It is not 
only not necessarily mischievous, but at certain conjune- 
tures, and if really offered in a manner courteous and friendly 
to the North, might possibly be beneficial. We do not thiuk the 
time is yet arrived when it could be so. But in the event 
of the North recovering completely the line of the Mississippi, 
| and not gaining any fresh advantage in Virginia, we do con- 
ceive it possible that a friendly offer from France and England 
to mediate on a basis that would give hopes of peace without 
any hope of unlimited extension to the slave power, might 
possibly be acceptable, and could not in any case prove inju- 
rious. But this is assuredly not the spirit or the wish of 
friends of mediation in this country. The Zines docs not 
hesitate to quote the case of Poland as one exactly parallel to 
the case of the Southern States, and to argue that the 
treaty intervention of the Three Powers to demand the fulfil- 
ment by Russia ofa violated diplomatic engagement, on behalf of 
men struggling for their freedom, is a preecdent for intervening 
to enforce the right to break a solemn obligation on behalf of 
men straggling for a wider area of slavery. A more unfortu- 
nate precedent for mediation than the mediation in Poland— 
itself unwise enough, unless the Powers have made up their 
mind to declare war in case of refusal—could scarcely be 
imagined. The technical ground of that intervention is a 
European treaty conferring on Russian Sovereigns the crown 
of Poland. Have we any such technical ground for inter- 
vention in America? The moral ground for some inter- 
vention—we will not say for Lord Palmerstou’s—in Poland 
is, that a great nation far more fit fur freedom than the Power 
which governs it is manacled together in cruel servitude with 
another people ina much lower stage of political development, 
and has been deprived of all the rights of free speech, honest 
tribunals, and native administration, as well as oppressed 
with a conseription law which English statesmen have ealled a 
proscription law. ‘l'o test this great discovery of the Times, that 
the Polish intervention is a precedent for the American, let 
us just remember what woul be the laughter of Europe if we 
seriously demanded of the North to proclaim to the South, on 
condition of submission (1),an Amuesty ; (2), Representative 
Institutions ; (3), the employment of none but Southerners 
in the government of the South; (4), Liberty of Conscience ; 

5), the enactment of a legal recruiting law. Would not the 
South reply that not only th’s, but fur more than this, they 
had always possessed ; and that what they revolted to obtain 
was not privileges of this kind, but the five points of 
unlimited right to oppress their own slaves, and of 
propagating that system of oppression to all the four 
points of the compass? A more unfortunate notion 
than to quote the precedent of intervention in Poland as 
warranting an intervention in America probably never yet 
occurred to a literary advocate writing at high pressure. 

In truth, the only conceivable ground for mediation is to 
arrest the prorecution of a contest, in the abstract perfectly 
justifiable on the part of the North, but almost hopeless, and 
if hopeless, then and therefore only, practically unjustifiable. 
But no mediation of this kind either can answer or 
ought to answer unless based on this ground, and this 
alone, and unless contemplating the great State policy 
which renders it not only necessary for the North, 
but expedient for the whole world to arrest with a 
strong hand the development of the new slave power for the 
foundation of which the South is fighting. If we could go to 
the North and express our strong sense that the war was in 
its purpose and commencement absolutely just, that it con- 
templates an end not only politically defensible on the part of 
the Federal Government, but morally identified with the in- 
terests of the whole earth, but nevertheless pointed ‘out 
that, looking to the actual power and insane ambition of the 
South, and to the passions which had been roused by the con- 
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flict, their actual subjugation seems at once hopeless ani 
scarcely consistent, even if accomplished, with any resto- 


mn 





ration to them of their civil liberties for a gencratik 


rreat part of the aim of the 


to ccme,—further, that a ¢ vim 
ained by a peace which should 


war might be effectually g: 
narrowly limit the area of the slave power,—then we 
do think it possible that mediation might prove bencficial. 
But to mediate in Mr. Roebuck’s or Mr. Lindsay’s sense, 
in order to obtain a virtual triumph for the South, to 
encourage France to -threaten forcib‘e aid to the South it 
the Federal Government should not accede to her pro- 
posals, and to involve ourselves in a certain, though it might 
be, reluctant war with the Federal Government, which 
would have the same effect,—this would be a proceeding 
to which we might, perhaps, find a very inadequate precedent 
in the intervention of Russia in Hungary, in 1849, but 
to the spirit of which our present interference with the 
affairs of Poland, unwise though it may be, is diametrically 
antagonistic. 


THE BRITISH DEMANDS ON RUSSIA. 
HE six points of Earl Russell's proposal by no means 
reconcile Liberals to the Polish policy he is pursuing. 
They seem to us just wide enough to render concession 
exccedingly difficult, and just narrow enough to make it of no 
conceivable use. If rejected, they leave us no honourable 
alternative except to insist on acceptance—which is war; and 
if accepted, they provide no guarantee against further oppres- 
sion of Poland—which is not peace. Let us make the three 
wide assumptions—that Russia accepts them en bloc, that the 
National Government of Poland, which lately declared that 
its single object was “ independence,” consents to recall its 
own words, and that recalling them it retains its influence 
with the insurgents; and, even in that excessively improbable 
ease, what will Poland have gained? ‘The Czar will have 
pledged himself to create a representative government, to 
select only Poles for office, to establish a fair conscription, to 
employ the Polish language, to grant a general amnesty, and 
to protect religious freedom. Considering that Prussia at 
this moment possesses every one of these alvantages, they 
are not necessarily of much value, even when considered 
apart from existing facts. But, considered with them, they 
amount, with the exception of the amnesty already refused, 
absolutely to nothing. Poland has had all these things once 
before already, granted in honest faith, secured by treaty, 
guaranteed by all Europe in arms, and they have all been 
taken away. Noconstitution could be more liberal than the 
one of 1815, the Polish language has never been abolished, 
and as for the employment of Poles, it was a Pole who devised 
the act of tyranny which has made even Conservatives speak 
as if ready tor war. Poles are not pleased when their first- 
born are kidnapped by a Pole any more than when they 
are abducted by a Russian. There is no new guarantee 
that the Alexander of to-day wiil be more honest than the 
Alexander of 1815, that Constantine Nicolaivitch will be 
less of a tyrant than Consiautine Paulovitch proved to 
be. All the Poles in the ancient kingdom are given up to 
the mercy of the Czar, to the ruffian who is deporting the 
nobles of Lithuania, or the incendiaries who are ealling up 
peasants to massacre landlords in Volhynia. Congress-Poland 
will still remain united to Russia, and the Czar will still retain 
his indefinite powers as King. Not one guarantee for per- 
sonal freedom is so much as suggested. Poland will still be 
occupied by Russian troops, whose excesses are protected by 
the law which exempts soldiers from courts of justice, while 
the children of Poland are still condemned to serve at the 
furthest extremities of the empire. That the Russians will 
employ every power reserved as an instrument of terror is 
certain, and there is nothing in the six points to prevent their 
sending all Polish regiments to do duty on the Amoor. The 
only guarantee worth a straw, the cantonment of the national 
army within the national boundary, is carefully omitted, and 
Poland is left dependent on a Power which to her has always 
been treacherous, and which will feel that its promises 
have this time been extorted by the menace of force. No 
free Press is demanded; it is as easy to punish complaint 
as crime; and the instant the paper is signed the 
Government may commence with impunity to violate its pro- 
visions. What is to prevent it, except just such an insur- 
rection as these proposals are intended to pacify, or just such 
an intervention of the West as Earl Russell hopes to avert? 
The treaty proposed is, in fact, a mere repetition of that 
which was signed at Vienna, and the breach of which has 
for thirty-three years kept Europe on the verge of a general 
war. 
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Take, on the other hand, the far more probable supposition 
that the Czar rejects or evades the principal propositions. It 
will be ex: cedingly difficult, if he means to retain his autocratie 
power, to accept them even in seeming. The ruling classes of 
Russia, which include, be it remembered, the officers of the 
army, have reached thut political stage at which the spectacle 
of a free government in one-third of the empire—constructed 
by the Sovereign who refuses free government in the other 
two-thirds—would stimulate them to frenzy. The exist- 
ing order of society could not endure a twelvemonth under 
such a pressure, and the dynasty would lose as much 
from its diplomatic defeat as it could fear to lose from 
war. Why, then, should it accepta position which, disguise it 
as we may, has something of humiliation for a Government 
whose pride is at least equal to that of any government in the 
world? By all reports, it is arming to.meet any pos- 
sible eventuality, repairing Cronstadt, replenishing arsenals, 
ordering masses of troops into the provinces most exposed 
to attack by sea. Strengthened by the adhesion of the 
people, who, however discontented, are not unpatriotic, it 
may refuse point-blank, and how will the Foreign Office 
stand then? If it has decided on war, it may, indeed, 
escape ridicule, for it can plead the otherwise blameable 
moderation of its own proposals, and the contrast between 
its gentle speech and its tremendous action will certainly 
not diminish the dignity of its attitude. But if, as Earl 
Russell affirms, it has determined under all circumstances 
toavoid war, it will stand convicted of having attempted 
interference without the power of securing respect, and must 
either proceed to the extremities which it has repudiated in ad- 
vance, or submit to leave the affair, and with it Europe, to the 
will of its great ally. For, it must be remembered, the Ministry 
is not alone in this matter. If England, having joined France 
in a specific demand, retreats from enforcing that demand, 
Napoleon may well refuse to be dragged back by Earl Russell, 
or to encounter the ridicule which is so fatal in France. THe 
is not bound to acknowledge that his despatches were only 
words, or to assume that when England demanded fulfilment 
of a treaty, she meant it should not be fulfilled. Is the 
Government prepared either to sacrifice the alliance which, 
while it lasts, keeps the ocean clear and limits the area of 
almost any disturbance, or to allow Napoleon to do the whole 
work and to fix on his own reward? To go forward with 
France was wise, if we were going forward to the end; but 
to go forward, and then desert her at a point where no critic 
among us can blame the Emperor for advancing, and so 
sacrifice our own honour, the future of Poland, and the French 
alliance in one triumphant blunder ;— this certainly is no 
evidence of high diplomatic skill. 

We confess to a growing conviction that this question is 
leading to war, and that England, with all her efforts, may 
be unable to ke« p out of the fray. Nap ‘eon has other in- 
terests than ours, and is liable to a pressure no government in 
for us to reeede, for, at the 
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England can feel. It is easy f 
worst, there is nothing at stake but a Ministry; but it is not 


so casy for him, who, if once he incurs contempt, loses the 
hope of maintaining his dynasty. France has been highly 
excited by the continuance of the struggle, and will not hear 
without anger that diplomacy has only succeeded in displaying 
its own impotence to assist the one friend for whom France 
carcs. Napolcon is not the kind of despot who can despise a 
national emotion, and his only door of eseape is to throw 
the responsibility wholly on his ‘selfish’ ally. There is 
not a doubt that he will, if he decides on inaction, 
take this course, indeed, he takes it now, and the 
result of three months diplomacy will then be the irrita- 
tion of Russia, the discredit of the Whig Ministry, the 
execution of Poland, the alienation of Napoleon, and the 
mingled contempt and distrust of the liberal classes of France. 
Those are not results which Governments are usually pre- 
pared to accept, and for us as for Napoleon the alternative of 
compelling respect by force scems most unpleasantly near. 
There may be ways of escape, but the preparation of armies 
in Russia and batteries of artillery in Paris, the hush which 
prevails on the Continent, and the silence enforeed on the 
House of Commons, the frightfully vague and wide projects 
which the Austrian Press is discussing, and the strained ex- 
pectation which is beginning to manifest itself among the best 
informed politicians of Europe, are all symptoms which of 
late years have only preceded storms. We have no dread of 
a war to realize such an object, but we protest against a 
diplomacy which, if it succeeds, is only to secure to a frac- 
tion of Poland a trumpery shred of freedom, and which, if 


| it fails, will re-open all those vast sources of disturbance which 


the Peace of Paris was said to have closed. 
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THE VOLUNTEER BILL. ‘it has been found that the difficulty of recovering them is 

ORD DE GREY, it scems, on Saturday last promised ‘to | almost insuperable. There remains, then, the power of dis- 
give his best consideration” to certain complaints and | missal, and we have to consider to whom this should be 
suggestions which were put before him by a deputation from entrusted. The Government has decided to leave it with the 
the Metropolitan Committee on the Volunteer Bill. Lord commanding officers of corps, and we must say we think they 
de Grey is a very diligent and capable Minister, but he has | are right—at any rate, as yet, neither have the Metropolitan 
not been so long one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of , Committee, nor has any member of either House of Parilia- 
State that we should set down such a declaration from him as ment—nor, so far as we know, has any journal suggested any 
a mere phrase, as we should do had the utterer been a case- | reasonable or workable substitute. The suggestion which seems 
hardened old Minister. It is, perhaps, probable-—at any rate, to have gained most support has been to vest the power of 
possible—that he really meant to consider again the question | dismissal in the commanding officer, assisted by a council of 
of the disciplinary power of dismissal which the present the corps, to be composed of the adjutant and several other 


Volunteer Bill confers on commanding officers of Volunteer | members. This plan, however, is obviously open to the 
| objection that it settles nothing. The power of dismissal 


corps—or, we should rather say, in strictness, the power | ; é _ po 
which the present Bill continues to commanding officers, | Must in the very nature of things be indivisible. It must 


seeing that they possessed it under the old law. For, in| vest ultimately in one hand. It is all very well to say that 
considering the question, it must be remembered that it | im nineteen cases out of twenty there will be no disagreement 
was the Metropolitan Committee who were asking for | between the commanding officer and his council, but how 
a change in the law, and not the Government who about the twentieth? When the case doves arise, and there is a 
were proposing any change now for the first time. We | disagreement between them—the only case which one has 
write advisedly in the past tense, because it is clear | really to consider—who is to have the power of disregarding 
that the question is now settled to all intents and purposes; | the opinion of the other branch of the court, and of saying 
for on Monday night Lord de Grey moved the second reading | Private John Smith shall or shall not be dismissed? Is it to 
of the Bill in the House of Lords, and carried it without any | be the commanding officer, or his council? No; the real 
alteration whatever. The only allusion which the Secretary for choice lies between the commanding officer and a court. If 


War made on that occasion to the power of summary dismissal |}2 court had been elected by Government, the question 
vested in commanding officers was comprised in the statement, | would at once have arisen whether it should have been 
a permanent court, composed always of the same mem- 


‘that some objections had been taken to provisions in the | 
Bill which were simple re-enactments of the existing law, | bers, or a court summoned and elected for each particu- 
but, on the whole, the Government has thought it wiser not | lar occasion. To either plan we see endless objections. 
to alter the conditions on which the Volunteers had originally Then, there would have been very grave questions as to what 
taken service.” We should have preferred a more direct | powers and what privileges of a Court of Record should have 
allusion to what had taken place with reference to this par- been given to these courts; and, in short, when you come to 
ticular power. There is no doubt that at one time or another | Work it out, you will find that you could not have stopped 
Lord de Grey has given more consideration to the point, and has | Short on this side of establishing regular courts-martial, with 
discussed it with more persons competent to give an opinion _ jurisdiction over civilians in time of peace. We decidedly 
upon it than any other man in the country; and, after | agree with Lord de Grey that his colleagues would have made 
his recent promise to the deputation, we should have been | short work with him had he come before them with any such 


glad to have heard a little in detail the reasons which ulti- | proposition as this, failing this, that the House of Commons 
mately decided the Government to Icave this power as they would have made short work of their proposal // not of them. 
found it. We think that such an explanation would have| We give our voice, then, for the commanding officers. 
given satisfaction to the force and to the public, and would | They are the persons responsible to Government for arms 
have gone far to clear away the doubts and objections which | and other public property issued to their corps, and for the 
do undoubtedly exist on the subject at present. In view of proper conduct and discipline of their corps on all public 
these objections we recur to the question once more. It | occasions, and, as a make-weight, we think they should have 
would be a grave misfortune to the country if any serious | the single disciplinary power over Volunteers vested in them. 
check were given to volunteering. We do not agree with It only remains to consider whether, the power being vested 
the deputation of the Metropolitan Committee, that any large in them, any safeguards can be applied to ensure that that 
number of Volunteers will resign if the Bill, in its present | power shall not be abused. It has been suggested that 
form, should become law, but a certain amount of dissatisfac- |a@ commanding officer shall be obliged to state in writing the 
tion does exist, and we would gladly do what in us lies to set grounds on which he dismisses a member. On the other 
this feeling at rest. On the first blush, we quite admit that , hand, it has been contended that the custom, which is com- 
it does seem unfair, and contrary to our common English mon, at any rate, in the Metropolitan corps, of printing 
principles, that a commanding officer should have the notices of dismissal, and the grounds for them, in orders 
power of summary dismissal over every private in his | (which generally involves having them placarded at the head- 
corps. We do not, by the way, think the objectors quarters of the regiment, and at the places of meeting of the 
right in their contention that there is no precedent for | several companies), is injurious to the character and prospects 
such a power in any other of our public institutions; but, | of the person dismissed. We ourselves incline to think that 
granting that they are right, they should remember that | it would be well to enforce this rule of publishing the grounds 
there is no precedent, either in this or any other country, for for dismissal, and we suppose that this could be done under 
such an institution asthe Volunteer force. Our citizen sol- Order in Council, although the Act is silent on the point. 
diery stands on special and peculiar ground. It exists But, after all, the only real safeguard—and it is one upon 

which great reliance may fairly be placed—is the sense of 


simply and solely by the voluntary agreement of its members . + : 
and the good sense and patriotic feeling of officers and men. | duty and of self-respect, not to speak of the self-interest, of 


The Queen, the Horse Guards, the War Office, all the Queen’s | the commanding officer himself. . . ' ’ 

horses and all the Queen’s men—nay, not the whole power | And this leads us to the practical view of this question, 
of the Imperial Parliament, which is supposed to be all- | which we have been hitherto considering more on abstract 
powerful in these islands, nor all these united—can hold | grounds. For three years this power has been vested in the com- 
together the smallest corps of Volunteers in the country for a manding officers, and we do not believe that half-a-dozen cases 
fortnight in time of peace against the united will of the mem- | of misuse of it have occurred. If there have been more, why 
bers. The unanimous resolve and coercion of this whole are they not produced? The few that there have been have 
British nation, and of his own corps to boot, cannot make | created noise enough. Assuredly, whatever else they may 
Private John Smith shoulder his rifle on Saturday next, and | #llege, the persons thinking themselves aggrieved cannot say 
eome out to drill or inspection, unless he (John Smith) is | with any truth that they have not been heard. What likeli- 
graciously pleased to do so of his own free will. And yet the | hood is there that the power which has hitherto been exer- 
Volunteer force is a military organization, and as such is worth | cised on the whole judiciously will be hereafter abused? We 
nothing at all to the country, is worse than useless, unless by | think, on the contrary, the chances are that it will be used with 
some means or other discipline, and sharp and short discipline | even greater discretion. For our Volunteer rifle corps were 
too, can be had for it. The question then arises, how is this | generally established by the influence of some single man, who 
discipline to be attained ? | either took the command himself, or named some friend to it. 


Now, it is clear, when one considers for a moment the con- | There was, of course, a large demand for Lords and other 


stitution of the force, that the only effective disciplinary | titled persons. Men who had left the regular army were 


weapon which can be used, contra invitos, is dismissal. Extra | caught at, without inquiry why they had left the profession, 
drills may be imposed, it is true, but there is no power of efficiency being rashly assumed in the case of every man who 


qompelling attendance at them. Fines may be imposed, but| had borne Her Majesty’s commission. For all these reasons 
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the original commanding officers as a body were, to say the | the building of this vessel, and suggest improvements in her 
least, not the best, or anything like the best, men who might | in the way they did, unless he was under a contract to deliver 
have been found for the purpose. It is probable that their | her to them when finally approved of. To this it is replied, 
successors, as a rule, will be more carefully chosen, and for | “Oh! but that is a mere presumption, and the Crown must 
better reasons. No corps would now endure to have an| prove its case.” Every lawyer, however, knows that where 
inefficient man set to command them. So, on the whole, we} the evidence raises a fair and reasonable presumption the 
agree with Lord de Grey and the Houses of Parliament, and | jury is bound to act on it, unless the defendant rebuts it by 
after the best consideration we can give to the question, are | positive testimony. Even in a criminal prosecution, if the Crown 
satisfied that it is best for the Volunteer force and for the | proves that a watch was stolen by somebody, and that a short 
country that the power of dismissal should remain in the | time after the robbery that watch was in the possession of the 











commanding officers. prisoner, the jury are directed to conclude that he stole it, 
unless he proves that he did not. There is no conclusive proof 
THE ALEXANDRA. {in the matter. The thief may have dropped it, and an innocent 


OTWITHSTANDING the decision arrived at, there is | man have picked it up, which is, indeed, the story commonly 
very much in the recent proceedings with reference to | set up. But juries rightly hold, as common sense holds, that 
the Alexandra which even those who are most desirous that | there is no reasonable probability that a man should be honestly 
our neutrality should be vindicated may regard with satis- | in possession of stolen property soon after it is stolen, and be 
fuction. In the first place, this is not the decision | unable to show how he came by it. Now, the presumption 
of a jury—that Messrs. Fawcett and Co. were not | the Crown asked the jury to draw in the case of the Alexandra 
building the Alexandra for the Government of the Con- is really just of this kind. It was shown that the Confederate 
federate States. Considering the character of some of | agents and the builders had acted just as if there were a con- 
the witnesses for the Crown, and the weakness—the | tract. And the defendants, who alone could give positive 
necessary weakness—of the proof of the intention of the evidence on the point, and whose oath that there was no such 
builders, it would not have been remarkable if the jury had | contract would have put the Attorney-General out of court, 
refused to draw that conclusion. Men of the class of special | carefully keep out of the witness-box. The evidence inevi- 
jurors are naturally prone to look with disfavour on any | tably leads to a certain conclusion, unless positive proof 
attempt even of the Legislature to limit the freedom of trade. | to the contrary 1s given, and the defendants having it im 
State prosecutions, too, be they for what they may, have | their power to supply it withhold it. It is that which makes 
always in this country been regarded with suspicion. And_| it clear as the day that the conclusion, which before was highly 
although we do not doubt that the jurors would have endea- | probable, is not only probable, but the truth. Ifjuries were not 
voured to do their duty, it would always have been in the | to act on such presumptions the business of life could not be 
power of the United States to attribute their verdict to that | carried on. — poe 
prepossession in favour of the Confederates which it is as idle |. The Chief Baron, however, distinctly laid it down that even 
to deny as it would be criminal to defend. This, however, | if the defendants were under a contract with the Confederate 
cannot now be said. If the law was correctly laid down by | Government, it was no ground of forfeiture. ‘ If,” said he, 
the Chief Baron (and the jury were bound to take it from | a man may build a vessel for the purpose of offering it for 
him), there can be no doubt that the defendants were entitled | sale to either of the belligerent parties, may he not execute an 
to averdict. In the next place, it is creditable to the judge | order for it? That appears to me to be a matter of course.” 
«that, taking a strong view of the construction of the statute, | We are very well aware with what deference it becomes us to 
he did not hesitate to take the responsibility on himself. The | speak on such a subject and in opposition to such an authority, 
result is that the Attorney-General has tendered a bill of | but it does appear to us that, so far from being a matter of 
exceptions, and the correctness of the Chief Baron’s ruling | course, the difference between the two cases put is precisely 
will be considered by the Exchequer Chamber, a Court con- the difference between legality and illegality. What is the 
sisting of all the judges of the Queen’s Bench and Common | cause of forfeiture according to the Act of Parliament? Ifany 
Pleas. Their decision as to the true construction of the | person equips, or attempts to equip, or knowingly aids in 
Foreign Enlistment Act will be regarded with a deference | equipping any vessel, with intent that such vessel shall be em~- 
which the opinion of no one judge, however experienced, can | ployed in the service of any state, with intent to commit 
be expected to command, even in this country. | hostilities against a state with whom Her Majesty is not at 
But before criticizing the ruling of the Chief Baron, we | Wat, the vessel is to be forfeited. For the moment, let us 
desire to say a few words on the character of the evidence. | confine our attention to the “intent.” Can it be said that if 
The Crown had to establish two propositions—1. That Bullock | the person equipping the vessel is under a binding contract to 
and others were perpetually interfering with the building of | deliver her to one of the belligerents, he has no intent that 
the Alexandra; 2. That they were agents of the Confederate | she shall be employed in his service? The fallacy of the 
Government. Now a good deal was said, and properly said, | Chief Baron’s proposition rests in the phrase, ‘ Either of the 
by Sir Hugh Cairns, in the interest of his clients, about the | belligerent parties.” The reason why, in that case, the Act is 
character of the two American witnesses. It was argued | lawful, is not because the builder may sell to either, but 
that they were unworthy of credit, and, without question, because he may sell to neither. He has it in his power to sell 
their testimony was insufficient to establish anything of which | the vessel to a belligerent, it is true, but he has it equally in 
there could be a reasonable doubt. But what were they called |his power to sell to some state or person who is not a 
to prove? That Bullock, Hamilton, and others were agents | belligerent at all. Intention is a settled purpose of the mind, 
of the Confederate Government, and that alone. Was there | and so long as a man has the option to employ a vessel as he 
any man on the jury, or is there any man in this country, who | pleases he cannot be said, whatever purposes or schemes may 
is not already convinced of it? Is it not matter of notoriety ? have occurred to him, to have an intention to employ her in 
Does not every newspaper in the Southern States admit it? | any particular manner. But as soon as he has entered into a 
Just suppose that in an action it were necessary to prove that contract from which he cannot escape, a contract binding him 
the person who resided in this country under the name of to deliver the vessel to one of the belligerents when completed 
Prince Louis Bonaparte is the person who now rules France and approved of, it does seem that if language has any mean- 
as the Emperor Napoleon I11.—would it be proper for a jury ing at all he has a settled purpose, or an intent that she shall 
to disbelieve the witness called to prove this, even if he were be employed in the service of that belligerent. And what 
shown to be a man who had previously committed perjury? Will be the result of the Chief Baron’s ruling? That no 
Certainly not. The character of a witness is only material _vessel can ever be forfeited until she is out of the hands of 
as a means of testing the truth of his statements, and when | the builder and delivered to the agents of the belligerents— 
the statements are merely matters of public notoriety, but | which, of course, will never be done till she is at sea,—and 
which must be formally proved, anybody may, and, therefore, | thus the Act will be made a dead letter. If this were the 
ought to be believed. Besides, the connection between a revo- meaning of the Legislature, is it not obvious that its language 
iutionary Government and its agents can hardly ever be esta- | would have been to ‘equip with intent to employ such vessel.” 
blished except by a spy or a renegade. | The words actually used, ‘‘ with intent that she shall be em- 
We are equally clear that the evidence of the English wit-| ployed,” seem intended to meet this very case—a contractor 
nesses, which was not seriously discredited, was sufficient to equipping under a contract with a belligerent. 
raise a presumption that the Alexandra was being built for, There is another point on which the Chief Baron’s ruling 
the Confederate agents. Of course the property in the vessel seems still more untenable. He held that there must be an 
remained in the contractors. It would not pass to the buyer | actual arming of the vessel, or an attempt to arm her in this 
until she was completed, and he had accepted her as being | country. The words of the statute are “ equip, furnish, fit out, 
such a vessel as he had contracted for. But no builder would | or arm;” but his Lordship seems to have looked out the word 
have allowed the agents of the Confederate States to overlook | “ equip” in ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary,” and to have found that 
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one of the meanings given is “ to furnish with arms.” There- 
fore, argued he, equipping is the same thing as arming; and 
‘‘ furnish, fit out,” are mere equivalents for “ equip,” so they 
both also mear ertaing; and then (this seems the inevitable con- 
clusion) the s.aiute reads “arming, arming, arming, or arming,” 
and there is no offence unless the vessel is to be actually 
armed in this country. And in conformity with this view, 
he sail that the fitting out of the Alabama in this country 
was no infringement of the statute, because her armament 
was not put on board her til! she arrived at Tereeira. Now, 
it will not be denied that words in an Act of Parliament 
which are not technical—which are not a liwyer's words of 
art—are to be taken in their ordinary every-day meaning, 
and the ordinary every-day meaning of words is a subject on 
which any educated man is as good a judge as even a Chicf 
Baron. The etymology of the word is doubtful. If it is de- 
rived from the mediaval Latin “ eschipare” (which seems the 
more probable derivation), it means, according to Ducange, 
to furnish with “ ‘seaphe,’ which in the vernacular is ‘es- 
quifs,’ ”’—to furnish, that is to say, with boats,—and thence, 
beeause that is the completion of a vessel’s furnishing, 
to furnish completely. Webster, the Chicf Baron’s own 
authority, says that it means ‘ properly to dress, to habit.” 
Others derive it from ‘“ ephippiare,” to furnish a horse 
with trappings. But whatever be its etymology, it is un- 
questionally now used simply in the sense of ‘to furnish.” 
The Chief Baron will have some difficulty in persuading 
people that when Burke talked of the egucpment of a play- 
house, he made any allusion to cannon and gunpowder, or that 
when Addison said that country people equipped themselves 
“in a ridiculous habit” which they fancied “the height of 
the mode,” he meant that they walked about armed to the 
teeth. Indeed, taking this view of the statute, holding that 
when the Legislature said ‘ equip or arm,” it meant just the 
same as if it had said ‘equip and arm,” it is difficult to 
see why he did not stop the case at the conclusion of the evi- 
dence, for the Attorney-General did not contend that he had 
proved an intention to arm the vessel in this country. 

In conclusion, we would say that we can quite sympathize 
with those who think this Act should never have been passed. 
Whether it would not have been better to say to belligerents, 
we, as individuals, shall sell to whom we please, and build 
for whom we please, and enlist under whom we please, and 
you must do the best you can to defend yourselves, we at 
least will not be your sheriffs’ officers,” is a question on 
which there may, doubtless, be two opinions. But we have 
always expected Americans to do this service for us, and if 
we mean to hang back now let it be done openly by the repeal 
of the statute. An Act of Parliament ought not to be detied 
by juries or frittered away by a judicial explanation. No 
doubt the Chief Baron is far above the suspicion of conscious 
partiality, but little good is gained by treating judges as if they 
were above the common frailties of human nature. And we 
shall not shrink from saying that this ruling seems to us so 
erroncous, that we are driven tothe conclusion that he has not 
been able in this case to free his mind from the bias incidental 
to his known political leanings. We say it with unfeigned 
deference, but we think this judgment cannot stand. 








MARY ANNE WALKLEY. 
Tis right as well as natural that a case like that of the girl 
worked to death the other day in the employ of Madame Elise 
should excite a peculiar horror. Men and women die every day of 
overwork, and the fate of the poor milliner’s girl is hardly worse 
than that of the literary man who, after a life of half-paid exer- 
tion, finds, with a growing family, that he is still not doing 
enough, puts on extra steam, and dies insane from toil, without a 
miserere from the press over his heart-breaking lot. Yet it is 
well that the death of Mary Anne Walkley, * aged 20,” should | 
excite the greater interest, for her fate, unlike his, touches the in- 
most conscience of the rich, rouses the healthy fear which poisons 
and sometimes restrains the aberrations of luxury, the doubt 
whether, science notwithstanding, luxury can be morally right 
while so many continue to suffer. She died of making a dress for | 
the Drawing-room, and the contrast between the object of the toil 
and the toil’s result, besides being in itself essentially dramatic, 
appeals to an instinct deeper than the imagination. ‘The man who 
flogs a slave to death because he disobeys may seem at first sight 
as bad as the man who murders a slave in order that carp may be 
fat ; but that is a just instinct which holds the second the greater 
crime, which feels rather than believes that to inflict suffer- 
ing in order to secure luxury is the most devilish form which con- 
tempt for humanity can assume. ‘The details, too, in this case, | 


| require not a little discussion. 


strengthen the natural horror. The poor girl had been forced 
to work on the Court dress—as much forced, though not as much 
degraded, as if a whip had been used—for twenty-three hours, and 
the inquest revealed a state of things permanently discreditable to 
the trade. Mr. Isaacson, the proprietor of the establishment, 
—** Madame Elise” being Mrs. Isaacson,—has defended himself in 
a letter as grotesque as any Dickens ever composed, and he 
admits that for thre: months in the year his “* young la lies,” as 
he calls them—for those who most disregard the claims of 
womanhood are always first to avoid the old healthy word—are 
They have fifteen 
hours a day of sedentary occupation, are forbidden for the sake of 
profit to go out in the day, and for the sake of their morals 
to take exercise in the evening; 


worked as hard as human nature can bear. 


sleep four in a room, and two 
in a bed; and have, on the best version of an ol 
about one-half the prison allowance of air to breathe. 
workrooms, according to Dr. Lankester, they have less than this, 
being allowed only sixty feet, which is not a tenth of the proper 
supply. 
wants the pick of the trade, is probably true, and that he feeds 
them on good meat, which there is no especial reason to doubt, 
remark painful ideas as to the prac- 
tices prevalent in houses with which he is evidently, though 
silently, comparing his own establishment. Still, making all fair 
the broad facts remain that a 
of the first rank, and employed by the class which goes to drawing- 
rooms, and making consequently large profi 


yscure statement, 
In their 


Mr. Isaacson says he pays well, which, as Madame Elise 
} pay 


though his ts 


sugves 


allowances, in milliner’s house 


ts, 


cirls of twenty are 
kept sixteen hours a day at selentary work, prohibited exercise, 
ordered to work on oceasionally day and night, and compelled to 
sleep in dormitories so unhealthy that, as one girl said, “ we are 
often ill there,” and one girl has died. 

There is good reason for the indignation which Mr. Isaacson will 
probably feel not indirectly, through a fine heavier than many a court 
would venture to inflict, but sympathy, however just or needful, 
must not hurry the sympathetic out of their sense and prudence. 


It is possible to remedy part of the grievance complained of, and 


| . 
Lord Shaftesbury has acted with his usual courage in bringing the 


subject before the Lords, but the remedies to which he points will 
We must not enslave a sex to free 
a class, and his remark about a female ten-hour bill points toa sug- 


| gestion which looks very practical and may prove very dangerous. 


‘The success of that measure in the factory districts has induced many 
practical men to believe it might be pushed further, but many 
circumstances tended to guard the operation of that particular 
experiment. There was, in the first place, one class strong in its 
support, and that was the class of mothers, always prepared to 
sacrifice or to risk much in order to give the testimony necessary 
for the working of the Act. Then the work in that case was per- 


| formed in factories, places always visible and always more or less 


under supervision of persons not under the control of the owners. 
Above all, that Act, though general in its working, covered a trade 
confined in locale, and did not, therefore, produce any decline in 
the rate of wages. But a general Act for the protection of females 
has none of those circumstances to facilitate its working. It could 
not, in the first place, affect the women who work in private 


| houses, for, besides the intolerable character of such minute super- 


vision, supervisors would fail. That class would, therefore, at 
once come into strong competition with the workers in the large 


jrooms, to the direct reduction of wages, while the tendency 


of employers impatient of criticism would be more and more to 
send work out of doors—a process of which the advantage is, to 
say the least, uncertain. Girls of this class are the most tempted 
of allin England, for their trade, while it makes them miserable, 
keeps them clean and well dressed, and when boarded and lodged 
in groups they are under a supervision which has its compensations. 
The rules enforced in such rooms supply the place of the etiquette 
the want of which is the greatest misfortune of girls of the lower 
cla Alone, the terrible escape from toil which the streets offer 
to every girl under thirty might have for women overborne with 
suffering an irresistible force. ‘Then supervision would be difficult 
to the last degree, for besides the objection to send police into 
semi-private houses, there would be the immense number of such 
houses, and the certainty that every employer would retreat as far 
as possible from observation. ‘The same reasons apply to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s direct proposition—official supervision of milliners’ as 
well as of bakers’ workshops. A bakery cannot be concealed, a 
milliner’s workroom can; a bakery is not a place of residence, a 
milliner’s establishment is; a bakery once constructed is rarely if 
ever changed, a milliner’s abode may be shifted as often as caprice 
or convenience suggest. Government might almost as well 
attempt to supervise the labour of private sempstresses, or impose a 
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law that no woman with a liability to whitlow should work with a 


metal thimble. 
The Legislature, 
direct its attention to objects much more strictly defined, 


know 


sare not to be mere words, must 
To 


ledge that for certain classes 


if its decree 


he matt 


leave t 4 ulone is to ac 
ivilization has no protection to offer, that it must give them up, body 
mal, 


ance with the ree 





to the avarice of employers—a principle directly at vari- 


of But the end to 


and 


mt course our legislation. 


be sought must be practical, and in this case, we fear, must be 
confine to one very definite but rather limited end. PTarliament 
ean abolish the most imm \liate cause of ill-health—the close pack- 
ing in dormitories. It may apply the Lodging-house Act to such 
places, and so bring them within supervision, Or it may make it 
a misdemeanour for a householder to leave any lodger or servant 


bic feet of air 5; ish the offender with 


loss 
fine, and | 
of the c 
discharged, or servant annoyed, or one of the laly missionaries 


ace, pun 


than 700 cu 
‘ave the prosecution, as in similar cases, to any member 
menuuity. The dread of a prosecution from the first girl 
now moving among this class, would of itself, if the fines were 
suffice to coerce the proprietors into the decency and 


th lack. barrack- 


which girls by the dozen worn out with toil and 


sharp, 


common sense they now so generally Female 
rooms in 
close air swelter through nights like these, are cheap enough to 
tempt heartless employers; but no trade could bear for long a suc- 
cession of fines administered by magistrates who in such cas¢ 


The dread, too, of exposure 


would not be very strict of speech. 
and comments, such as those which will half ruin the * husband of 
Madame Elise,” will act even more effectively than the dread of 
the magistrate’s fine. That provision would not prohibit overwork, 
and no law can quite protect the victim from the effect of poverty, 
but it would at least seevre rest after the work, and with it the 
health which could resist the most fatal of its effects. But bed- 
So are Court dresses, and the 
business which employs a crowd can afford, and must afford, to 
keep that crowd alive. Rent must be a small item in a business 
like that of Mrs. Isaacson, and were the burden heavier it would 
be amply made up in the increased health and activity of the work- 
women in her employ. Such a reform will be far less expensive 
than the limitation in the hours of work to which a repetition of 
such scenes will ultimately drive the Legislature, or than the loss of 


custom which a letter like Mr. Isaacson’s is certain to entail. 
AS civilization childish interest in barbarism or 


I barbarism in civilization ? It is hard to say. We doubt 
very much whether in any of the four negro kingdoms visited by 
Captains Speke and Grant there was so much or so unreasonable 


rooms are expensive in London? 





THE AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 


a more 


a curiosity about their personal and visible presence, as was mani- 
fested by the audience which crushed, and shouted, and, at last, 
actually smashed one of the windows last Monday night at Bur- 
lington House for the sake of a single glimpse of those equatorial 
discoverers, or a single word from their mouths. Every seat almost 
had been, it was said, filled up in some illicit fashion before the 
doors were opened ; and then, an hour before the time, such a rush 
took place, that when the present writer pushed his way in, half 
an hour before the time named, standing on tip-toe was the only 
expedient by which a precarious glimpse of the platform could be 
obtained, and this only when the solid row of backs on the back seats 
of the amphitheatre was broken for a moment so as to admit a 
direct ray from the platform to his opera glass. When the African 
travellers at last screwed themselves in, by help of the compressing 
force which the moral pressure of their names exerted on 

crowd so closely packed that even this “thin end of the wedge 
was by no means easily inserted, the shouts of the back rows to 
the more fortunate spectators to take off their hats and sit down 
were vociferous. Sir 


a 


toderick Murchison was interrupted by 
screams of ‘the lady in the white bonnet” whose enthusiasm had 
induced her to stand up, and whose bonnet, though translucent, 
was by no means transparent. Even after the speaking had begun, 
the crowd raged furiously and imagined very vain things on the 
circumference of the room, and at a practicable breach which was 
made by an open window. Indeed, a chronic contest was waged 
at this window throughout th» evening between the world within 
and without, and at last it fell a victim to external fury. There 
was an evident impression, which we confess to partially sharing, 
that by personally inspecting Captains Speke and Grant the spec- 
tator was put into a sort of “rapport ” with the sources of the Nile 
and the negro kingdoms. When Captain Speke at length actually 
mounted the table, and his tall form came out in full relief against 
the big map of Africa which hung behind him, a thrill of conviction 
ran through the crowd that the Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the 





| gentlemanly King of Karagwe, and the royal harem of Uganda, 
and the brutal people of Ungoro, and all the other African details 
had real about Sir Roderick ot 
the journals, were actually true; and they inspected Cap- 
to 


we in Murchison’s supumary 


tains Speke and Grant with an avidity that seemed hali 
expect those gontlemen’s figures and faces to yield direct evi 


, 1 
dence of t t 


he institutions of e hegro. Not, however, to much 
purpose. long head, tenacious chin, and wiry 


Captain Speke's 
relicf for near two hours 


frame, as th y stood exposed in stron; 


m the table of the Ge graphical Society, told a story, certainly, 


‘ 
, 


mit rather the story of that pertinacity of purpose which resisted 


outward influences than of the receptive nature which accepts and 
is moulded by them. ‘The man who has completed for us 


the task af Herodotus was evidently as different in constitution 
hun 


ller 
ol 
‘around his heart, which enabled the 


lt 
Aue 


from the wide-eyed wondering Greek, as one tray 
exp mind could 
“strength and triple brass 
Englishman to press on for near two years through diflicu 


ui 
of luring be from another. ‘The Zone 
es 
Which no European had ever before faced, is probably even of truer 
mettle than the courage of the inquisitive and lively Greek. But 
in all other respects Captain Speke is probably little fitted for 
successful travel—fitted rather to clear the way for other less 
stro g-hearte 1 men of quic ker eyes and easier speech, than to record 
himself the novelties he sees. We saw more of his characteristic 
qualities in the pluck with which for two hours the slow-tongued 
man stood bolt upright on his table, and struggled inarticulately to 
recount his adventures (while some ineffectual person swung dan- 
gerously in the air a mighty pointer, which looked something like 
the axis of the earth, and revolved feebly round an imaginary 
pole in the ceiling of the building when it was supposed to 
be pointing to the spot on the map of Africa which Captain 
Speke had last named), than in anything he said, or told us that 
he had done. He amused his audience once by informing them 
that when the King of Uganda had been seated by him in silence 
for half an hour, he uttered the question, ** Have you seen me?” 
and then, after sitting by him silently in another tent for another 
half-hour, articulated “ Have you seen me?” again in the same 
tone. But if Captain Speke had merely followed that royal prece- 
dent at intervals during his long exposure on his table, we doubt 
if the audience would have gained much less than they did. The 
present writer, at least, went away with the question still ringing 
in his ears, and not fully satisfied as to the true answer. In one 
sense, certainly, for two hours his full-length form had been 
painted on the retina, but how far we had seen the far-travelled 
weather-beaten man himself, or got in any respect nearer to him 
than Sir Roderick Murchison had previously enabled us to attain, 
except in witnessing his moral courage and endurance, it would not 
have been easy to say. In fact, Captain Speke’s experiences seemed 
to have run off his mind like rain from an umbrella, leaving his 
British intellect almost unimpressed, and it was not a little pain- 
ful to see him slowly recalling his adventures in miscellaneous 
scraps, such as a jurgler produces one by one out of a magical 
hat. 

Yet Captain Speke’s odds and ends of information are not 
entirely without a general drift. He seems to have become 
acquainted with one or two half-civilized negro kingdoms, such as 
we have never before heard of in Africa, the part civilization of 
which he attributes chiefly to a mixture of Abyssinian blood. 
These negroes he regards as more distinguished for intelligent 


curiosity than any African tribe he had ever met with. 
He called the natives of Uganda the French of Negro- 
land for their sharpness and comparative delicacy of social 
usage. Of the existence of a soul they have no notion— 





vas that French, too?—yet they punish untidiness of dress 
az a capital crime, unless the offender has wealth enough to pay 
a heavy fine ; and presents for the King had to be wrapped up 
in chintz, as it was considered an impropriety for the King to 
see anything naked—an idea, by the way, not wholly extinct 
card a customer as 


among English shopkeepers, who obviously reg 
indecent who is inclined to take away a purchase, even a book, 
through the streets without having it wrapped up in paper. Again, 
we are told they had attained great proficiency in music. ‘The 
people of Karagwe and Uganda seem, in short, to have realized the 
stage of conventionality in civilization, without any of the 
enterprise of either civilization or barbarism. We should call the 
American Indians less civilized, but certainly far more enterprising ; 
for they have the enterprise and the elevated barbaric notions 
which seem proper to the migratory state. Moving tribes like the 
Arabs have almost always had a faith, sometimes the highest form of 
| faith; only those of the stationary tribes have one whose intellec- 


‘tual and moral enterprise make up for the close atmosphere of an 
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insulated life. Almost all the barbarous nations of Africa are sta- 
tionary, and, therefore, doubly unprogressive. But here we have 
nations, which owing, perhaps, as Captain Speke thinks, to a great 
southward pressure of the Abyssinians, have risen into a somewhat 
higher grade of civilization, but seem to have stuck there, without 
any instinct for further movement. And yet, as the African explorers 
testify, their curiosity is keen and intelligent. Why is it that the 


curiosity of barbarism, even in its higher forms, so seldom pushes 


out into communication with civilization ? that civilization has so 
far more keen a desire to get at the secret of an unknown corner 
of the world, than that unknown corner has to get at the secrets of 
the whole world beyond itself? Captain Speke has evidently 
learned very little that is of any permanent value to himself by his 
journey, but his impulse to explore these regions was far greater 
than that of the people of Uganda, who had so much more 
to learn, to return the visit. 
oneself why barbarism, even when it does make  ac- 
quaintance with civilization, has so much less eager an 
interest in it, than civilization has in making acquaintance with 
new forms of barbarism. And the interest of Captain Speke’s 
stray anecdotes consisted to us in their suggesting an answer 


to the query. When you look at the sort of questions which | 


barbarism puts to civilization, when once it comes face to face 
with it, you wonder no longer. Captain Speke was asked, for 
instance, by the King of Karagwe, what becomes of the old 
suns—why the moons make faces at the earth,—whether the 
English could blow up Africa with gunpowder, and so forth. 
This absolutely random character of the guesses of ‘intel- 


ligent” barbarians,—their ignorance of any sort of limits | 


within which Nature might be expected to remain un- 


changed,—the absence of any notion of common conditions under | 


which all men live, must necessarily take away from, instead 
of adding to, the force of curiosity as a motive power. ‘The 
pleasure in the new experience which travel gives depends greatly 
on the extremely narrow limits within which there is any possi- 
bility of change. If civilization had not got a fast hold of the 
truth that, go where we may, most of the conditions of life will be 
the same, and only a few of them different, civilization would have 
no more motive impulse than barbarism. You see in Herodotus, 
credulous as he is in a simple way, how all the keenness and point 
of his curiosity arises from the deep inkling of natural science 
and insight into the laws of nature which he had somehow 
attained. 
the Nile at seasons when the snow would not be melting are a very 
good instance of this. The sharp edge of curiosity is, after all, 
given by knowledge fading into ignorance. If you have not got 
the clue somehow in your hand or head you do not care to wander 
about in the labyrinth. Mere guessing is open-mouthed, pointless 
work, which would never take any man on his travels. It is 
because civilization knows that it will find amongst barbarians the 
great common facts of human and natural life in new forms, and 
barbarism does not know this concerning civilization, that the 
one always seeks and the other is always sought. A shadow only of 
civilization, but nothing progressive, can possibly be reached til], 
either through acommon faith, or acommon science, or both, this con- 
viction has attained a working force in the minds of the barbarians. 
And hence the desire to travel wiil always remain a sort of mission- 
ary impulse, which must proceed from that higher stage of civili- 
zation which needs it less, to the lower, which needs it more. The 
small equatorial boys whom Captain Speke exhibits may possibly, 
if they are sent back educated, tend to inspire in their countrymen 
the conviction that England, after all, cannot blow up Africa, and 
has no access to the stock of used-up suns. At all events, they 
will tell them that English curiosity about Africa is keener than 
African curiosity about England, and that an audience at Purling- 
ton House scarcely behaves even as well as a crowd at King Mtesi’s 
Ugandan Court. 





LORD WICKLOW’S AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 

E said not long ago, in criticizing the amateur performance 
before the Princess Mary of Cambridge, that while the 
representation of the higher kinds of human passion usually attracts 
the less educated classes on to the stage, it is the more humorous 
species of drama, in which the actor consciously stands above his 
part, stooping into it instead of abandoning himself to it, that 
fascinates as a rule the classes of the highest culture. In the for- 


mer case the charm of acting is, as it were, another form of poetry, | 


an essentially ideal pleasure, in which the mind yields itself —un- 
restrained by any of the numerous considerations which, in practical 
life, good sense and prudent reserve impose—to the sweep of a 
strong emotion, and strives to enter for a time into the ideal essence 


It is impossible not to ask | 


His clever hypotheses to account for the swelling of | 


|of the various passions; in the latter case the charm consists in 
| applying that presence of mind, sang froid, and eplomb, which fami- 
|liarity with the world gives, to situations rather more difficult 
and catastrophes more embarrassing and absurd than the actor 
would be likely to meet with in real life. As a rule, so far as our 
observation has gone, culture is apt to disqualify for the represen- 
tation of really impassioned scenes, by the finer sense of propriety 
and finer discrimination of the shades and meanings of tone and 
expression with which it embarrasses the actor ; and, more than thizy 
to render him altogether uncomfortable in loosing the reins to 
| Which refined custom has so completely inured him. Nevertheless, 
there is, of course, a temperament which would neutralize this habi- 
tual reserve and customary sobriety of mind, and which is in a 
certain degree analogous to the lyrical fervour of the poet. And 
when this exists, the passion of such an actor is a far more refined 
and delicate thing in consequence of the fine sieve of cultivated im- 
pressions and tastes through which it is filtered. But as a rule, we 
| believe great force of dramatic passion is seldom found, except in 
| actors who have pushed their way up in the world, and have not 
been early hampered by the fastidiousness of the higher social 
influences. For instance, M. Fechter, who has intellectual culture 
stamped upon his whole demeanour, though he acts with surpassing 
' excellence such parts as require chiefly the tilting of subtle social 
contests and the huutewr of intellectual superiority, though he can 
also play that temperate and restrained tenderness which cultivated 
feeling permits itself, with exquisite grace, never fails so completely 
as when he tries, as in the last act of Othello for example, to throw 
the reins upon the neck of passion, and present it in its elemental 
force. Robson has infinitely more power of this kind than M. 
| Fechter. 
With this irapression, that for cultivated amateur actors the 
tendency would be to fail in the delineation of what we may 
call the more massive sides of passion, we felt great in- 
terest in watching Mr. Tom Taylor's clever little piece called, 
Plot and Passion, at the Bijou Theatre, at Lord Wicklow's enter- 
tainment on Wednesday night. There are, indeed, in it but one or 
| two openings for the unreserved expression of the stronger forms of 
| passion, but the whole piece, though by no means a tragedy, con- 
tains very little comic acting. As the scene is laid during Fouche's 
| police régime, under the first empire, and the piece was written origi- 
| nally for Mr. Robson and Mrs. Stirling, there is room in it for 
the play of strong emotion, and one or two orenings, as we said, for 
‘the outburst of real passion. The three principal characters 
were sustained by actors of no common ability. The principal 
character is that of the heroine, Madame de Fontanges, a lady 
whom Fouché has ensnared, by help of her passion for gambling, 
to become one of his spies, or his Cohorte Cythérienne, and who 
‘from the first, struggling feebly against the degradation of her 
| fate, is stimulated into a new horror of it by falling in love with 
‘one of Fouche's victims, whom she is ordered to decoy back into 
| France from his retreat in Austria, that he may fall again into 
| Fouché’s power. ‘The central idea of the play is to paint this 
‘inward conflict ; but there is also a secondary plot turning on the 
passion with which the same lady has inspired one of Fouche's 
| lowest agents, Desmarets, who is eager to overturn his master in 
any case, but also willing to abandon his infamous intrigues, if he can 
| persuade Madame de Fontanges to acce;t his suit. ‘Thus the four 
' principal parts are those of Fouche and his unfaithful subordinate 
| Desmarets; of Madame de Fontanges struggling in the double net, and 
of her aristocratic suitor, Henri de Neuville, whom she is employed 
to betray, and eventually is able to deliver. Of these parts that of 
Fouché was very cleverly played by Mr. Augustus Spalding, whose 
only fault was that he took, perhaps, rather too thin a view of the 
character, making it look smarter and less dangerous than the drift 
of the play demanded. ‘There were turns, however, of great ability 
in his performance. In the first scene, where his treacherous subor- 
dinate is opening his parallels against his principal, and Fuuché 
first has reason to fear that somehow or other there is a mine 
' beneath his feet, the livid expression that came over his counten- 
ance had as much of the dangerous plotter in it as the most experi- 
enced actor could have given. And again, in the last scene, when 
he is checkmated and banished, the contemptuous villany of his 
‘manner was very effective. On the whole, if the conception of the 
character wasa little too cynical and fast for the design of the play 
and the traditional Fuuché, and had rather too little in it of vulgar 
and ambitious selfishness, it was a very able piece of acting, quite 
beyond what the original actor for whom it was written (Mr. 
Emery) could have reached. But it is a part admirably adapted 
for an amateur actor—a cold, calculating, worldly part. Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson had, perhaps, a more difficult task, for to him 
| Was assigned the part originally intended for Mr. Robson, that of 
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the low subordinate of Fouché, in whom a gleam of purer | 
passion, quickly transformed into malicious vindictiveness, strug- | 
eles for the ascendancy with his hatred of his more successful su- | 
perior. The mingled malice and passion of the character, the con- | 
sciousness of infamy which is just broken once or twice by a fitful 
scream of hope, and then yields again to the chuckle of gratified 
hatred, is adapted with very great art to Mr. Robson's peculiar 
powers. Mr. Palgrave Simpson perhaps threw too much of Mr. 
Robson’s unique grotesqueness of manner, which is natural only in 
him owing to the peculiar force with which he gives it, into hisacting. 


. . . . . . ‘ 
Mr. Robson has a special genius for at once lending fresh emphasis 


to passion and at the same time relieving the intellectual mono- 
tony of it, by the resisting medium of grotesquerie through which it 
strugyles to the surface. The * lyrical cry,” as it is called in poetry, 
comes from him with so much the more terrible force that it makes 
its note heard shrill above the sound of laughter, like the wail 
of a violin above the murmur of noisy mirth. Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson's reading of this was exceedingly clever, but the passion 
was smothered to our eyes in the grotesqueness of the manner, and 
the malice scarcely given at all. ‘The part of the lover, Hienri de 
Neuville, as it was originally the most common-place in conception, 
was perhaps also the most difficult to endow with characteristic 
ability, and, therefore, the least successful. Mr. Lincoln Lane 
acted the subordinate part of a foppish and renegade Legitimist 


marquis with great skill and without any exaggeration, but 


this, too, was a part asking mainly humour and knowledge of the | 


world. 

The main interest of the play turned, however, on the acting of 
the heroine’s part, that of Jadame de Fontanges, by Madame 
Campana, which was certainly, in many respects, a very striking 
piece of acting. We do not think she got over the difficulty 
completely to which we have alluded. Like almost all culti- 
vated actors, she impersonated the scenes in which contending 
emotions are battling in her mind much more perfectly than those 
in which she gives way toa strong passion. The play of her counten- 
ance when the fit of gambling excitement is on her, and she is bor- 
rowing money from the creature Desmarets in spite of his offensive 
declaration of love for her, is exceedingly striking. 
haughtiness, the sense of degradation, and the overpowering excite- 
ment of the gambling-table chase themselves visibly over her 
face, and we only regretted that the deep tones to which 
she was evidently driven in the more passionate sentences by the 
difficulty of making herself heard, were so much more artifical 
than the play of her countenance. Perhaps a still more striking 
piece of acting, because sounded in a rather lighter key, was 
the soliloquy in which she reads and comments to herself on De 
Neuville’s letter. The gradually melting cynicism of her manner, the 
tenderness alternating with distrust of him and disgust for herself, 
the helpless rebellion against Fouché's toils, the gleams of hope, 
the aggressive weakness of her woman’s conscience, were all given 
with very subtle power; and the light musing manner of a 
soliloquy put none of that strain on her voice which brings out 
its more theatrical tones. In play of countenance, the highest and 
most difficult part of the art, Madame Campana has few equals even 
among professional actors; but the more unrestrained bursts of 
feeling seemed to us to want freedom and force, especially where 
she implores Jouché to relieve her from his toils. It isin transitions 
of expression that she is most entirely successful ;—Mrs. Stirling 
may have played the soliloquy over the letter as subtly as Madame 
Campana, but we do not think she could possibly have given the hope 
fading into languor, and that again freezing into haughty despair, 
with which Madame Campana acted the scene in which Fouche's 
spy and her unwelcome lover Desmarets makes his appearance in 
Prague. Undoubtedly she has real dramatic genius, but not yet, we 
think, the freedom and abandon which it is so difficult for high 
culture to acquire. 


Eagerness, 








GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
[From our SprectaL CorrESPONDENT. ] 
June 26, 1863. 
Tne oracle has spoken, and, as a first result of the elections, the 
talking ministers will in future also be acting ministers. It isa slight 
concession, indeed, but still it proves that Persigny could not stifle 
Parliamentary institutions, and that the time for violent coups 
@état is passed. The jidus Achates is sacrificed, as well as MM. 
Walewski, Rouland, and Delangle. M. Billault, the new Minister 


of State, and M. Rouher, the new Minister-President of the | 
Council of State, will defend Government measures before the | 


House. With the exception of these two gentlemen, the other 
Ministers are altogether new to such exalted functions, and gene- 
rally unknown. M. Behic, the new Minister for Commerce and 


Agriculture, was director of the Messageries Impériales. M. Boudet, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, was president of 
a section of the Council of State. Ido not know anything of M. 
Duruy, the new Minister for Public Instruction. M. Baroche has 
| received the Ministry of Justice, as a Siche de consolation for the 
campaign against his son. 
Cabinet as a Ministere de Transition. 
Chairman of the Corps Législatif. 

M. Thiers and his thirty colleagues ? 

It is a real comfort to leave the political stage for the theatre, 
A new star coming from the East has risen on the tragic sky, and 
poor Rachel's succession is claimed by another queen, whose name 
and features announce her likewise to be a dark-eyed daughter of 
Israel. Alas! whet would become of music and theatres if the 
long-expected, but scarcely hoped-for, recall were at last to 
gather the Jewish people together at Jerusalem? We shudder at 
the mere thought of the empty boards and the empty orchestras in 
the French capital, and could scarcely be comforted by the ex- 
hilarating idea that thea the Bourse and auction-rooms might 
But to return to Mademoiselle 

Agar, the new interpreter of Racine. 
| second dehit in Phedre, the first one having been sadly interrupted 
| by an untoward accident—a stumble and a fall behind the curtains, 
| not, as some heartless scandalmongers whispered, without the 
Hlowever that may 
be, Mademoiselle Agar, though not equal to the great model 
who infused so much pent-up passion and restrained love into 
her personification of the unhappy and guilty 
queen, contrived to surround her Phédre with a glowing halo 
| of real grandeur and natural dignity. Corneille and Racine, 
extinction on the so often been predicted 
whenever a great tragedian like Talma, Georges, or Rachel, bid 
farewell to the boards, have again revived at the Théatre Francais. 

The same theatre has brought out a pleasing little comedy in one 
jact, La Loge d Opéra, by Jules Lecomte, the amusing feuilletonist 
who writes for the Jndependance Belge those charming courriers de 
Paris signed in succession, ** Mané, 'Thécel, Phares” (the French 
reading of the Hebrew text). This comedietta had a somewhat 
singular origin. Last winter a witty and amiable foreign lady 
told, at one of her evening parties, an anecdote of a sculptor who 
had become blind, and was travelling for a long time. Returning 
| suddenly, he visits a lovely widow, who, knowing of his sad 
| misfortune, admits him at once, & sa toilette, where she was 
just busy dressing herself up for the opera. A sparkling conversa- 
tion arises, not a bad imitation of the masterpieces of wit and good 
manners known as Alfred de Musset’s Proverbes, watil at last the 
dazzling beauty of the fair lady, whom he had thus been enabled 
to admire at leisure, extorts a passionate exclamation from the 
young man. ‘The cataract on his eyes had been removed abroad, 
and his looks are piercing and lustrous enough. The indiscreet 
widow is at first startled, then she grows indignant, and thinks of 
revenge. In consequence, as the lady narrator puts it, she mar- 
ried the whilom blind artist, regretting, perhaps, the absence of 
that convenient defect in her future husband. Everybody was 
gratified by the anecdote, and thereupon the talkative hostess, 
addressing M, Lecomte, observed that there was a subject for a 
pretty proverbe. He answered simply, “TI shall try.” He has 
tried, and succeeded, at least to the taste of the public of the 
Théatre Francais. 

It is certainly a stroke of boldness to try one’s hand at doctors, 
after Moliére’s comedies. MM. Briscbarre and Nus have attempted 
it, and obtained their reward: audaces fortuna juvat. ‘Their joint 
comedy, in five acts, Zes Médecins, reveals, indeed, a close power 
of observation and delineation. But the great theatrical event 
will be a French Aurora Floyd—Le Secret de Miss Aurore (the 
title sounds well), which will appear in a few days at the Théatre 
du Chatelet. ‘To ensure a long run, Miss Braddon’s story will be 
| joined to Professor Pepper's ghost patent, which was bought at 
| 8007. Mr. Pepper is already in Paris, teaching French machinists 
| how to produce a ghost at the rate of 40/. the lesson. I feel 
assured that the authors of the drama, MM. Lambert-Thibowt 
and Bernard-Derosne, will not get half as much for their prose. 
Well, after all, this is, perhaps, as it ought to be, for at all events 
| Mr. Pepper's ghost is original and startling, whilst our drama- 
tists are nowadays neither the one nor the other. Their prin- 
cipal care is toinvent incidents for stage carpenters and unexpected 
dénouements. It is a real decadence, begun by Scribe, to whom 
one might with justice apply the reproach aimed at Pope and his 
poetry, he made comedy 


Already the Parisians qualify the new 


M. de Morny remains 
Will he succeed in bullying 


become inhabitable dwellings. 
She has made a successful 


|connivance of some jealous sister-artists. 


powerful 


— amen 


whose stage has 





“ A mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart.” 
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Books are not more moral than dramas just now, but they are | brought itself about because the time was ripe for it, and that no 


more amusing. 


whole legion of nasty novels:—About’s Madelon, Noriad’s Me- | 


moires un Baiser, Feydeau’s Mari de la Danseuse. M. Ernest 


Feydeau, the celebrated author of Fanny, boldly asserts in his | 


preface to the Debit & [ Opéra, that “ the works of our time sin by 
an excess of morality.” ‘Those who have read the wicked though 
powerful productions of that writer will be somewhat startled by 
the paradox. 

Art and poetry are equally declining. Everybody feels it un- 
consciously, and all the articles on the ‘* Exhibition of Paintings” 
are pervaded by a spirit of sadness and despondency. ‘The form is 
admirable, but the life is gone. Every intended dithyramb ends 
in anelegy. Zt pour Curt is the motto of a dying people ora 
dying age, and Lamartine has said it many years ago, “* La France 
sennuie.” Life is based on the convictions of man and his im- 
mortal nature; a mere struggle for pleasure and excitement does 
not constitute existence. When a nation does no longer know | 
what she wishes for nor what she is doing, when she breaks with | 
thought and political aspirations, she dwells in a_ painted 
sepulchre. Is it a wonder, then, that spirit-rappers and 
supernatural charlatans have become the order of the day? | 
We are wonted to boast in France that Paris alone gives the | 
official ** consecration,” as the phrase goes, to celebrities of every 
kind, especially in the artistic and mountebank world. Prince | 
Metternich once said to Doctor Gall, “Go to France ; if they | 
laugh at your bumps, you will become illustrious.” Hahnemann | 
once hopefully exclaimed, ‘‘ If homeopathy is introduced in France 
it will be safe.” 
of the same opinion since he made Paris his head-quarters. Mira- 
cles are now of daily occurrence; you meet one inevery notorious | 
drawing-room. Supernatural exhibitions and apparitions have | 
become the meagre fare of the malicious sons of Voltaire, and if 
you are unable to evoke a ghost, or at least to turn a table, you 
are exiled into a corner like a naughty child, and no further 
notice is taken of you. The ultra-Catholic party have, for motives | 
of their own, enhanced the reputation of the spirits by taking | 
their revelations as granted—as a proof of the existence of 
the Evil One, who, by the bye, has never been very popular 
in France. But now the tables are turned on the table- 
turners themselves, and what has almost been raised to a | 
new faith has become a simple feat of juggling and phantas- | 
magoria. Not only does Mr. Pepper evoke a nearly real ghost, | 
but the clever prestidigitatewr Robin, whom you had occasion 
to admire in London, has invented a new and startling method of 

spirit-rapping. He brings on the stage the drum of a Zouave, stated 
to have been killed at Inkermann, and the noisy instrument is | 
ready to answer all and every question concerning the famous | 
charge at Balaklava and the sufferings of the nether world. 
Nobody stands nigh, while the sticks execute of their own accord the 
most marvellous rolls and marches. M. Robin astonishes the | 
natives of the Faubourg St. Germain as much as he did those of | 
the Sahara. 
Is it because so many individuals have no spirit of their own 
that they sorely want to interrogate those of deceased persons ? | 

Then our great satirist was right in saying :— 
* Au peu d’esprit que le bonhomme avait, 


Lesprit d’autrui de complement servait.” 
A GAUL. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 
[From our Special CorREsPoNDENT. | 
Lemberg, June 22. 

Since the whole of the Russian Empire is at present in a state of | 
fermentation consequent on the emancipation ukase, it will help us | 
to take a wider view of the Polish insurrection if we endeavour to | 
seea little way into the great question. ‘To adopt a homely illus- 
tration, the Russian giant, having for centuries neglected the con- 
dition of his feet, is now undergoing the painful and expensive 
operation of having his corns cut. 

If by chance the subject of the emancipation of the serfs comes 
up in the course of conversation at an English dinner-table, the 
credit of the measure is without further consideration scored to the 
account of the Emperor Alexander, whose well-known benevolence 
and mild disposition supply elderly ladies in and out of Parliament 
with an inexhaustible stock of observations. No sooner has the | 
English mind grasped the idea of emancipation of the serfs | 
than it starts in feverish pursuit of the party to whom credit is | 
due, for, it argues, credit must be due to somebody. 

At the risk of incurring general indignation, I shall endeavour | 





to show that the emancipation of the serfs is a measure which | true nature of their bargain. 


The realistic school does its worst, and there is a | particular credit is due to anybody. 


The celebrated spirit-medium, Home, seems to be | , 
of freedom which pervades the whole constitution of May 3. 
the Polish peasant was not at that time destined to enjoy the pri- 
vileges held out to him, and it was not till some eighteen years 
ago that the Lithuanian proprietors took the initiative in mooting 
the question of the emancipation of the serfs in Russia. 
Emperor Nicholas would have nothing to say to the proposition, 
and the matter rested till the present Emperor ascended the 
throne. 
permission to emancipate their serfs, and received for answer that 
if they wished to do so, they must be prepared to constitute the 
peasants proprietors of the land of which they had hitherto enjoyed 
the usufruct merely. 
might not get abroad that the Russian nobility were behind the 
Polish proprietors in Lithuania in wishing to raise the condition of 
the peasant, instructed the marshals of the nobility throughout 
the empire to send in similar petitions. 
measures which had been succes-fully carried into effect in Posen, 
Galicia, and Hungary, by which the peasant had been constituted 
proprietor of his land, it was found no longer possible to hold the 
Russian serf in a state of bondage. 
cast about how the greatest amount of political capital was to be 
made out of the business, and hit on the following contrivance :— 


margin. 
become unconditional proprietor of his land. 
expected that the Government will meet with great difficulty in 
enforcing payment from the peasantry, who do not at all under- 
stand the nature of the arrangement, most of them imagining that 
their lands have been presente:1 to them scot free. 
that the outbreak of the insurrection in the Russian-Polish pro- 
vinces was not deferred till the peasantry had become alive to the 


As all great inventions and 
discoveries are led up to gradually, and never spring suddenly 
into existence, so was it with the emancipation of the serfs. 
That the initiative came from Poland is only what might have 
been expected, as Western civilization has no other road into 
Russia. As early as the middle of the last century, the Chan- 
cellor Zamoyski was sulficiently ahead of the civilization of his 


}age to foresee that the only means of raising the condition of 


the peasant was to render him absolute master of his own person. 
Accordingly, he carried out on his own estates a measure of 
emancipation, without, however, going the length of constituting 
the peasants proprietors. In the fourth article of the celebrated 
constitution of May 3, 1791, the full liberty of the peasant is 
recognized. ‘The article runs thus:—* Every individual, be he 
stranger or born in the land, shall be free from the moment of 
setting foot on Polish soil to turn his industry to the best 
account, without let or hindrance, in whatever manner and in 
whatever place may appear good to him; he shall be at liberty 
to enter into whatever compacts he may think fit, and for what- 
ever length of time, and to pay rent in money or manual labour, 
according to the nature of the arrangement which he may be 
desirous of making; he shall be at liberty to establish himself in 
town or country, as he may prefer ; and lastly, it shall be open 
to him to remain in Poland or to leave the country, as he may 
deem it best conducive to his interests, provided only he shall 
have first fulfilled all the agreements into which he shall have 
voluntarily entered.” 

This fourth article is a fair specimen of the enlightened spirit 
But 


The 


In 1857 the Lithuanian proprietors again applied for 


At the same time the Government, that it 


Tn consequence of the 


‘The Government, therefore, 


The emancipative decree of the 19th February, while it abolishes 


| serfdom for ever, and declares the peasant free, yet leaves him 
| temporarily obliged to continue task-work for his land, or money 
payments in lieu thereof. 
| prietor selling, and the peasants purchasing, at least three deciatix 
(nine acres) of land per head, professing to leave the parties to 
| make the best bargain they can between themselves. 
however, are very rare where a private arrangement has becn 
completed between proprietor and peasant, and almost invariably 
the Government has advanced the purchase-money, on condition 
of the proprietor ceding the fifth part of the value of the land, an: 
receiving Government paper, bearing five per cent. interest for the 
remainder, till the principal shall be discharged. 
which the holders of this paper are to be paid off is to be deter- 
mined by lot. 
at the rate of five per cent. on four-fifths of the full value of the 
land ceded by them, it itself exacts six per cent. from the peasants, 
five per cent. interest, and one per cent. for the amortissement of 
the purchase-money advanced. This rate of payment is to continu: 
for forty-nine years, so that the Government has left itself a good 


The Government insists on the pro- 


The cases, 


The order in 


While the Government indemnifies the proprietors 


At the end of forty-nine years the peasant will at last 
It is confidently 


It is regretted 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 
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Fine Arts. | 
—>—- 
THE FINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 1.* 
Ir is suggested at p. 93 of this first number of a new quarterly | 
review that there existed in England during the middle ages a 
school of painting which might bear comparison with those of 
Italy and France. And the suggestion is fortified by referring | 
to the strong evidence we possess, in our numerous archi- 
tectural monuments, of the successful study and practice 
by Englishmen in those ages of the sister art of architecture. 
‘Tbe absence of more direct proof that painting was cultivated 
with equal success is accounted for partly by “ the great destruc- 
tion of early works of art, and especially of paintings, in this | 
country under the influence of the Reformation,” and the | 
effacement of mural paintings “by the plaster and white- 
wash of unsympathizing churchwardens;” and partly by the 
neglect hitherto shown of such records as we actually possess, | 
scattered up and down in museums, libraries, and private collec- 
tions, all tending to prove the existence in this country in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of “a fine English school of 
miniaturists.” 

Ilow far the reviewer's supposition is correct cannot be dis- 
cussed within a limited space in the present state of the evi- | 
dence; indeed, he himself hesitates to accept it as conclusive. 
But the fact of the proofs never having yet been explored and 
brought together serves to illustrate the necessity felt by all 
inquirers into the history of art, for some organized means of | 
communication whereby information on such points may be,| 
easily and systematically interchanged. To the want thus felt | 
is due the commencement of the present undertaking. The 
editor, Mr. Woodward, librarian to the Queen, and keeper of | 
prints and drawings, Windsor Castle, says in his prefatory 
advertisement, that “on entering upon the duties of his 
office he speedily discovered that, extensive and valuable 
as were the art collections in the Royal Library at Wind- 
sor Castle, the almost entire absence of records relating 
to them, and the grievous perplexity of the few traditions that 
had been preserved, deprived them of half their worth and use- 
fulness ; and, as it was impossible to tell to whom to apply for 
even the clues to the information he wanted, some means of 
addressing himself to the students of the history of art generally 
was necessary.” It is clear that existing periodicals, though treat- 
ing occasionally of art, and matters connected with art, would not 
give the necessary assistance. And such works as those already 
published by Sir C. Eastlake, Dr. Waagen, and others, valuable 
and comprehensive as they are, cannot be considered as finally 
exhaustive, nor can they be expected to provide answers by anti- 
cipation to the new questions constantly arising in connection 
with the subject. We therefore hail the first number of the new 
quarterly as a well-timed addition to our means of know- 
ledge in a channel which every day becomes wider and 
deeper, and we congratulate the editor on having secured the 
co-operation of men so fitted for the work as those whose names 
appear in his list of contributors. “The illustration of the his- 
tory of art and of its various schools, and of the lives of artists, 
from original monuments and records,’ ‘the historical and 
critical description of galleries and special exhibitions of works 
of art,” with “descriptive catalogues of the choicer portions of 
celebrated public and private collections,” are to be the main 
objects of this review. And accordingly, in this first number, we 
have an introductory article (somewhat diffuse) on the Loan Col- 
lection at Kensington Museum; an account of the Italian sculp- 
ture exhibited at the same place, with some good remarks on the 
difficulty of satisfactorily classifying Italian schools of art by 
geographical generalizations—as Bolognese, Florentine, &e., 
a classified and descriptive catalogue of engravings by that 
excellent artist Cornelius Visscher (A. D. 1629-1668) speci- 
fying variations in different plates of the same subject; 
some iuteresting extracts from the State papers of the Interreg- 
num (1649-1660), relating to the Arundel and Royal collections, 
directing the sale of some, the destruction of others (especially 
statues of the “ late” King), but taking special care for the pre- 
servation of certain pieces of tapestry, and among them of 
several pieces (burnt with the House of Lords in 1833) which | 
represented “he Story of Eighty-eight,” that is, the destruc- | 
tion of the Spanish Armada, for his copy of which special privi- | 
lege was accorded to“John Pine, of London, engraver,” by | 
Hogarth’s Act, 1735. 

There is a grotesque extract from the Public Record Office, 

















* Chapman and Hall, 





| were left to themselves. 


}any other pursuit, be it art, science, or what not. 


being, in fact, the declaration in an action in the Queen’s 
Bench for the recovery of certain pictures (about which the 
contributor asks information), valued, some at 10s., some at 
2s., but none above 12s., showing either that the pictures were 
very worthless, or that the art of puffing was not then so well 
understood as now. ‘This extract isa specimen of the inquiries 
to which the review proposes to open its pages. And last, not least, 
there isan account of the discovery by the editor in the Royal col- 
lection of certain drawings by M. Angelo and Raphael previously 
hidden, through having been traced on the back of others which had 
been mounted ; notably a maguificent pen-ske ch in bistre of the 
figure of Dante. This, as well as similarly executed sketches of 
the heads of Homer, Virgil, and Dante, are in this number of the 
review “reproduced in photozincography, partly because of the 
great interest attaching to this hitherto unknown study for the 
Dante, and partly as a specimen of the manner in which it is 


| proposed (in accordance with the design of the Prince Consort) 


to make the choicest drawings in the Royal collection accessible 
at a cheap rate to students of art.” 

But a Fine Arts Review would clearly be incomplete without 
some space and attention devoted to the discussion of the prin- 
ciples of art, of the best methods of attaining proficiency in 
practice, and of the position and prospects of art and artists at 
the present time, especially in this country. Accordingly, 
although in one place (p. 219), “ Historical Investigation” is 
assumed to be the sole object of the review, to the entire exclu- 
sion of all “ discussions,” the reader will find the review not 
wholly engrossed with the useful but dry details of authen- 
tification, pedigree-hunting, and cataloguing. It opens with an 
article from the facile pen of Mr. Tom Taylor, upon English 
painting in 1862,in which the writer touches on some of the 
most difficult problems connected with the condition of 
art in England—upon the imperfect provision made for 
the education of artists, and upon the absence of demand 
for any but the most common-place order of work. He 
animadverts in terms of just reprobation on the “dead- 
alive routine of the antique and life schools of the Royal 
Academy, with its monthly shift of visitors, its posts and 
professorships, too often filled up in obedience to every claim 
but that of fitness.” So questionable is the fitness, so utter the 
indifference of these professors, that we have ourselves heard it 
said by eminent artists, formerly students at the Academy, that 
the greatest merit of the Academy schools was that the students 
This surely is a grievance for which 
there is a remedy, a grievance to which we hope the commission 
appointed to inquire into the working of the Academy has spe- 
cially directed its attention. The other difficulty is not so 
easily to be dealt with. It is easy to say that great corpora- 
tions, including the State, should employ artists to decorate 
their public buildings, their halls, their palaces, and museums ; 
but the private picture-buyer must, after all, be looked to as 
the artist’s chief customer. It may be admitted that works 
of such a character as would naturally be produced by a 
more extended public employment of artists would powerfully 
aid the improvement of the general taste. But a correct taste is 
not to be acquired merely by looking at pictures, however 
admirable these may be. Correct taste in the fine arts is, in 
fact, an appetite and appreciation for what is true, and is to be 
sought by means analogous to those by which truth is sought in 
The process 
is a long one, and we fear that only general enlightenment and 
increased knowledge (which the present review is well calculated 
to promote) can secure dune recognition for works of high order, 
in preference to skilful manipulation and the “sensation” pic- 
tures of the present day. 

A review of “ Saudby’s History of the Royal Academy,” and a 
correction of that gentleman's mischievous notion tiat the social 
position of artists depends on Court patronage, a thoughtful and 
suggestive paper on the “ Theory of Design in Architecture,” and 
another on the * Points of Contact between Science and Art” 
(suggested by Cardinal Wiseman’s recent lecture), sufliciently 
indicate the nature of the remaining subjects treated by this 
review. There is also a good paper on the “ Preservation and 
Restoration of Pictures and Drawings,” with a minute and 
interesting account of “ parquetting,” which ought to be read 
by every owner of valuable pictures. Not the least useful 
part of the review will be the periodical summary of art 
news for the past quarter. The specimen in this number, 
though it might have been better arranged, is, on the 
whole, carefully done, and with its dry and curt details mingles 
here and there such trenchant remarks as the one pronounced 
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upon the latest election to the dignity of Ameclate of the Roy al | 
Academy :—*To admit that this is a reasonably good choice would 
imply a serious reflection upon our art of the present day.” 


This portion of the review, to be rendered permanently useful, | 


will require a very careful index. 

In conclusion, the splendid appearance of the book must not 
pass without notice. Its large-sized octavo page, superb paper, 
and clear type, make the reading of it a luxury, and to the 


pleasure and profit derived from its contents add an agreeable | 


sense of comfort and satisfied taste. 


IN RESURRECTIONE DOMINI. 
(From the Latin of Peter the Venerable.) 


Hush! Magdalena, hush thy wailing, 
And bid those streaming eyes be clear, 

At Simon’s feast thy tears prevailing, 
Left thee no cause for weeping here : 

A thousand notes of love are blending, - 

A thousand heavenly joys descending— 
Let glad hosannas ring ! 





Here, Magdalena, smiles become thee, 

Unveil the light of that pure brow, 
The threatening anguish is passed from thee, 

A glorious dawn is flashing now : 
Christ hath the captive world set free, 
And over death won victory— 

Let glad hosannas ring! 

Join, Magdalena, join our choirs, 

Christ cometh from His gloomy cave, 
The appointed day of grief expires, 

He comes, the conqueror of the grave. 
Whom dying thy hot tears bedewed, 
Him rising hail with rapturous mood— 

Let glad hosannas ring! 

Lift, Magdalena, lift thy face, 

All speechless, to thy new-born Lord, 
Adore that brow’s benignant grace, 

And be the fivefold wounds adored ; 
On Him like glistening pearls they shine, 
The jewels of the life divine— 

Let glad hosannas ring! 

Live, Magdalena, life is well, 

Thy sun again mounts high in heaven ; 
Let all thy veins with rapture swell, 

That He the might of death hath riven ; 
Past are thy pains and sorrows stern, 
Now let thy joyous love return, 

And glad hosannas ring ! 


BOOKS. 
—@——. 
PHILLIMORE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Any doubt which may have been felt as to the reasons which 
have induced Mr. Massey to bring his history of the reign of 
George the Third to an abrupt close with the peace of Amiens 
may now be regarded as dispelled. Clearly Mr. Phillimore has 
scared him away. He saw the tempest gathering, and fled to 
shelter while there was yet time. At all events, that is the best 
thing that anybody who is at all in Mr. Phillimore’s road can 
do, and we do not say that even that will save him. Dr. Newman 
feels the lash (preface and p. 108). Sodo Mr. Ruskin and the 
late Mr. Assheton Smith (p. 119). So do Mr. Smith’s biographer 
and Mr. Smiles (preface). So do the auti-Raphaelites (p. 7, 
note), and the authors of “ Essays and Reviews” (p. 36), and the 
people who believe in Niebuhr, and the people who do not 
believe in Homer, and many others who certainly did not 
flourish in the reign of George the Third. However, though we 
who are now alive are the most cruelly used, it is a comfort to 
reflect that our grandfathers and grandmothers, and even 
our remotest ancestors, by no means escape. Mr. Phillimore 
has ‘“ endeavoured to prevent any hope or fear of a personal 
nature from having the slightest influence” on him; and 
so far as his object can be attained by the indiscriminate 
use of bad language he has certainly succeeded. Any- 
body who takes up this book to kill a few hours will feel 
like the man in the farce, who hid himself in a shower-bath and 
inadvertently pulled the string. We trust, too, that no elderly 
gentleman may be induced by its size and subject to imagine it | 
fitted for after-dinner reading; he will soon find out that he 
might as well try to sleep in a hailstorm. From William the 
Conqueror to Queen Victoria our history is one melancholy tissue 


* History of England during the Reign of George the Thi ae 
1863. 
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of dullness, brutality, cruelty, and corruption. In this state of 
things we ought seriously to reflect how good it is of Mr. Philli- 
more to write history, which must present a spectacle painful 
indeed to one who has preserved himself from all these vices. 
| Moreover, “in no free country ” has public spirit been so utterly 
| wanting—for which see this History, p. 8, and the statute-book 
passin—and our system of education, “in nine cases out of ten, 
stunts the intellectual growth of the unhappy boys for ever.” 
Can we be too thankful to that Providence which has been 
| pleased to save Mr. Phillimore’s mind from these evil influences, 
j and to raise him up as a teacher to those * contemporaries ” 
| whom “he disdains to court ?” 

The first three chapters are occupied with a preliminary view 
| of England and the English in general, and the reigns of the 
| first two princes of the house of Hanover in particular. We owe 
| everything in Mr. Phillimore’s opinion to our Constitution. We 
did not make it. On the contrary, it has suffered at our hands 
leverything that corruption and chicane—‘to which fresh 
|meshes were added by the avarice of each successive gang of 
judges"—could do to destroy it. We are, moreover, a “ selfish 
and rude people,” neither quick- witted, nor far-seeing, nor large- 
minded, without penctrating or comprehensive genius, without an 
idea of grandeur, illogical, tasteless, as is shown by the books we 
read, and by our buildings, monuments, and inscriptions—lovers 
of mediocrity, avaricious, indifferent to merit for its own sake— 
inveterate empirics. “ Our extravagance is common-place and 
our very scepticism taken on trust.” On the other hand, we are 
brave, persevering, patient, enterprising, truthful, endowed with 
fortitude and the quality “ of improving by education” (p. 6-8 
Neither our vices nor our virtues, however, as has been stated, 
made our Constitution. It is the result, first, of our 
insular situation, and consequent freedom from standing 
armies; second, of “the splendid virtues of a few eminent 
citizens’ —as, for instance, Simon de Montfort, Bohun, Hampden, 
Elliot, Somers, and we hope we may now be permitted to add 
Mr. John George Phillimore. It seems strange that in such a 
hot-bed of evil these noble plants should have been so strong 
and healthy, but as no explanation is vouchsafed, probably no 
better account of their existence can be given than Topsy’s— 
“we s’pose they grow’d there.” Of the different elements of our 
society the nobility are marked by “ factitious pride and love of 
Court favour,” but at that time they had happily not yet “ learnt 
to make the employments of grooms, gamekeepers, watermen, 
and drill-serjeants, the serious and almost the sole objects of their 
children’s education” (p. 215). The bishops, from Cranmer to 
Sheldon, are “more thoroughly odious and contemptible than any 
characters in modern history” (p. 28). Since 1688, having been 
equally worldly and servile, they have been “scorned by the 
powerful with whom they aspired to associate, and hated by the 
lower classes whom they affected to despise.” ‘The ordinary 
clergy to these faults too often added “ gross intemperance 
and systematic dissipation.” Lawyers are “ selfish pedants ” 
(p. 12), and judges are ignorant, narrow-minded, avaricious, 
interested, of “ unexampled corruption” (p. 16); but language 
fails Mr. Phillimore in describing the vices of the bench. ‘The 
gentry are marked by sullen arrogance (p. 12), and in- 
credible immorality in both sexes (p. 44), and even the 
ladies, unless refined by careful education, are apt to be 
“narrow-minded, rough, and trivial” (p. 7). Of our kings, 
Henry VII. aimed at establishing absolute power by chi- 
eane. Henry VIII. was “the most perfectly wicked and 
detestable of all modern tyrants,’ and “a fury of lust and blood.” 
James I. was “stained with the most loathsome vices and privy 
to the blackest crimes.’ Charles I. was a “ prevaricator;” 
James II., “by no means the worst king of his contemptible 
race;” Anne, “weak and prejudiced.” The habits of George I. 
were “coarse, profligate, and repulsive.” In his relations with 
the other sex Charles II. was like “a voluptuary in a harem,” 
George IL. like “a quadruped in a pasture.” The worship of 
the Church of England, we are told, is tedious and formal,” while 
Calvinism is ** more immoral than any creed with which Paganism 
can be reproached.” The law, on the other hand, “rests on false- 
hood,” because, forsooth, the judges invented legal fictions to 
defeat the Statute of Uses, of which the policy was at least 
doubtful, and that of entails, of which the policy was certainly 
mischievous. But space fails us to enumerate all Mr. Phillimore’s 
harsh and sweeping judgments. 

It is the more to be regretted that he should have made his 
work a mere tirade of this kind, because there is almost always 
a certain element of truth in his strictures, although expressed 
with a one-sided vehemence which defeats itself. For it is not 
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true that even in the consideration of the most reprehensible 
conduct the historian does well to be angry. He is not in the 
position of the judge or the moralist. He is not bound to take 
every separate action of a man, and approve or condemn it, 
according as it conforms toa rigid law. As a matter of fact, 
men are almost always better than their actions. Human nature 
is the same at all times—the same now as it was in the time of 
the Black Prince ; but human conduct alters, and, no doubt, on 
the whole, steadily improves. People might and may do very 
improper things, which, if sanctioned by custom, are, neverthe- 
less, quite consistent with very considerable moral elevation of 
character; while, on the other hand, very minor faults, if they 
imply reckless defiance of public opinion, may argue great 
depravity. Now, it is the business of a historian to take 
all these things into account, to make allowances for men's 
temptations and defects of intellect and education, and to 
recognize that no public man can be much blamed for not 
being in advance of the age in which he lives. But this is 
precisely what Mr. Phillimore never will do. He calls 
it servility; and when he writes in the very opposite 
spirit, fancies himself influenced by a zeal for truth. Neither, 
again, is it possible to draw up at all a fair account of the state of 


the law at any given period by going through the Annual Register, | 


and picking out exceptional crimes (pp. 51 to 59). This age, 
too, has had its Burkes and Greenacres, but such cases find their 
way into the Aunual Register, not because they give a picture of 
the age, but because they are abnormal and monstrous. Neither 
do we trust Mr. Phillimore when he makes the aspersions which 


he scatters right and left with so much profusion. Of Bishop | 


Warburton we are told that it is difficult to believe that the man 


who wrote the “Divine Legation” can have been aChristian. We | 


do not see the difficulty ; but Sheldon and Atterbury fare worse, for 
both are set down as unbelieving priests without any reason being 
given for the assertion. The Princess of Wales is accused of the 


grossest profligacy on the evidence of a sneer of Walpole (p.279), | 
and the existence of a liaison with Lord Bute is taken as proved | 


on the authority of popular rumour and the vague sarcasms of 


memoir-writers. But even the last imputation, however probable, | 


cannot be said to be established beyond the possibility of doubt, 
and there is nothing in the world which ought to be taken with 
more suspicion than scandalous tales about great people in the 
private correspondence of men who, like Walpole, cared little 
about the truth of a story so Jong as it was amusing. Gossip- 
mongers are always liars; and if one goes back a century or two 
further, we shall find every important personage accused, as a 
matter of course, not merely of intrigue, but of crimes so horrible 
as to be almost incredible. 

So far, therefore, as the preliminary portion of this history is con- 
cerned, we are obliged to condemn it altogether. It is an essay 
written on erroneous principles. History in Mr. Phillimore’s hands 
may be “the glass” which he undertakes to hold up, but it is so ill- 
made that it does not “reflect " but distort “the spirit and character 
of past generations.” The same proneness to conclude evil, on 
evidence either insufficient or untrustworthy, equally disfigures 
the narrative itself, and we are quite unable to see that 
there is any very substantial variation in matters of fact, 
between the view which he takes of the first few years of 
the reign of George III. and that which has been taken by 
previous historians. The leading idea of his history seems to 
be to show the effect on our history of the personal character 


of the king, and this we are convinced that he entirely | 
mistakes. The desire for absolute power which he attributes | 


to George III. we believe to be a sheer figment. The king, no 
doubt, desired to emancipate himself from the state of tutelage 
in which his predecessors had been kept by the great nobles 
of 1688, but so far he is not to be blamed. And if his love of 
power carried him too far, he was probably entirely unconscious 
of it. This is expressed with great naivetd in the king's remark 


about the British Constitution, of which he was a passionate | 


admirer, that “ it provided for the liberty of everybody except 
that of the monarch—him it made a slave.” Certainly we are 
not disposed to defend the dismissal of Pitt, the appointment of 
Bute to be Prime Minister, or the Peace of Paris; but the king 
was then a mere boy, and entirely under the influence of those 
who had educated him. ‘That he should have struggled against 
the dictation of Grenville and Bedford is not wonderful, and 
he never pretended to be favourable to Lord Rockingham, who 
was accepted merely as a pis aller. But is it any proof of a de- 
sire for arbitrary power that during the Grenville admiuistration 
he, by choice, twice applied to the elder Pitt to replace them, and 
that it was Pitt for whom he supplanted the first administra- 


| 


| tion of Lord Rockingham? Whatever Pitt's faults may have 
been, he would not have held office an hour after he ceased to 
direct the policy of the State. Mr. Phillimore not only denies 
the king's integrity of purpose, but underrates his abilities. If 
all things be considered, he deserves less blame for his subsor- 
vience to Bute than praise for having had the strength of mind to 
emancipate himself from his influence so soon. His whole educa- 
tion, if education it can be called, had been direc:ed to making 
him dependent; and his dependence certainly did not last four 
years, and was probably greatly exaggerated during the latter 
part of that time. He was also a good judge of men, and was 
rarely the dupe of the selfishness by which he was surrounded. 
As for his narrow-minded opposition to all reform, and his atti- 
tude with reference to the American and revolutionary wars, he 
did but partake, after all, of the prejudices of his: contemporaries. 
On all these points the vast majority of the people was with 
him, and they who enjoy the immunity from ambitious intrigues, 
which is one of the advantages of hereditary monarchy, must 
take also its disadvantage—the liability to be ruled by one who 
is not in advance of his age. 

The motives which induced Lord Bute to resign as suddenly 
as he did are a favourite subject of speculation. Lord Macaulay, 
whom Mr. Phillimore is fond of sneering at, has probably put 
the matter on its right footing. Mr. Phillimore’s idea that Bute 
feared impeachment by the Duke of Bedford seems to us most 
improbable. The Duke was nearly as unpopular as Bute him- 
self; and the authorities which Mr. Phillimore cites do not in the 
least bear out his conclusion. The most they speak of is a per- 
sonal attack in the House. 


} 
' 


It remains that we should say a word on Mr. Phillimore’s style. 
He speaks with great contempt of schoolmasters, as people who 
are ignorant of “the art of writing,” aud prides himself on having 
imbibed the spirit of the classics instead of learning what the 
| Germans have said about them. No doubt he is able to com- 
pare English legislators with Solon, and the demeanour of Mr. 
Pitt before the king with that of Demosthenes in the presence of 
| Philip, which is very improving. We wish, however, that his 
Latin quotations were either less frequent or less common-place, 
and that in the next edition he would make his printer give them 

accurately (p. 52 and 219). Moreover, a master of the “art of 
| writing ” should abstain from the use of strange words, such as 
“ sabbathless ” for unceasing, and “worsened;” fiom long in- 
| volved sentences, notable instances of which may be found at 
| pages 26, 60, and 155; and still more from being unintelligible, as 
in the sentence beginning, ‘‘ The abuse of pluralities,” at p. 34. 
The style, however, if incorrect, is vigorous and spirited. 





DENISE.* 

Tue author of “Mademoiselle Mori” ismuch more than a novelist. 
Her pictures, though richly inlaid with observation, are all 
steeped in that mellow light of imaginative beanty which puts 
so wide a gulf between our English school of domestic story, at 
the head of which stands Miss Austen, and the poetical novel 
|of which Manzoni’s J Promessi Sposi is a delicate, though not a 
very powerful specimen. Denise shows no lack of keen shrewd 
| observation and English humour. But all the incidents, and all 
| the characters, and all the scenery, come out of the author's 
| 

| 








mind as if they had been long bathed in the visionary light of a 
haunting reverie. The imaginative power shown in this story 
is as different from the ordinary graphic power of our English 
writers, as the sunsets of Claude from the sunsets of Danby ;— 
the former expressing to our eyes the vision of a mind that had 
brooded for a life-time under the light of Southern skies, the 
latter the keen, almost exaggerated enjoyment of a Northern 
painter in the rarity of this summer glory. There is none of 
the vehemence and energy of passion in this story which we are 
accustomed to look for in English novels, in the intervals of the 
cold grey light of intellectual life; everything is mellowed toa 
| warm ground-tone of imaginative reverie, and gives us an im- 
pression, whether true or false, still greatly heightening the artistic 
_ beauty of the tale, that these figures and scenes have long entered 
_ into the habitual scenery of the author's inward life, and absorbed 
| there the harmony of colour and attained the rounded grace which 
only a long residence in the imagination can give. Something 
| of this impression, no doubt, may be due to the rich Southern land- 
| scapes amidst which the scene is laid, aud the semi-Italian charac- 
| ters of the extreme margin of Provence. Though the warmth of 


| the Romantic imagination is of cold Northern birth, yet its 
| 
| _* Denise. By the Author of “* Mademoiselle Mori.” Two vols. London: Bell and 
| Daldy. 
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natural scenery is the scenery of the South; and that sense | tical and not imaginative, but full of a Huguenot fire of passive 


sublime 
* Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,” 


though it is native chiefly to the grey Northern sense of truth, 


is better realized to the imagination in that omnipresent glow of 


beauty which mantles over the whole attitude of human and 
natural life in the south of Europe, than in any other visible 
form. In fact, the Northern reserve, which shelters so much pas- 
sion within its composed and well-ordered modes of life, has lost 


the graceful art of expression; while the easy conditions of 


existence in the South, which give to human things the colour 
and grace of a life lived under the open sky, have fostered the 
art of facile expression at the cost of many of the higher inspira- 
tions of the European Romance schoo!. We seldom get a brighter 
form of art than when we have, as in the present tale, a mixture 


of English depth and Southern feeling, a pervading strength of 


intel!ectnal passion which is wholly English, melting into the eas 
and beauty of the softer Continental modes of thought. 

At the same time the tale is by no means an excitjng one. Its 
profound interest to our mind is, as we have said, the visionary 
charm diffused through it which makes us feel that it bas long 
fed the imagination of a rich and yet, in some sense, hungry 
mind. ‘The details are often what we should call tame, and the 
tale, as a mere tale, frequently stands still. Yet even then it rivets 
the attention,—almost as Miss Bronté riveted it when she was 
writing of che simplest detail of outward life on which she had spent 
so much wealth of inward reverie. Indeed, profoundly different 
as are the two authors in the atmosphere, both physical and 
moral, in which they breathe,—the one having inhaled the almost 
morose melancholy of an isolated life on the most desolate 


of Yorkshire moors, the other the rich mellowing light of 


scenes which soften but do not satisfy the craving of the 
imagination—tiere is a manner in this tale of hanging puas- 
sionately and almost rapturously over some of the scenes which 
reminds one, even amidst the glow of Provencal beauty, of the 
passion poured out by the far more powerful but less artistic 
genus of Miss Bronté on the purple heather of the Yorkshire 
fells. It is difficult to give an impression of what we mean 
by any single extract, but the following lines, just sketching the 
longings of a native for Provence when she was in Normandy 
for her own Southern land, may convey it :— 

“ She had no pencil in her hand on this afternoon ; yet her projected 
picture was occupying her mind, as she turned the leaves of a little old 
Bible from a Rochelle press, and sought a passage that she wanted. A 
sprig of the peculiar lavender that perfumes the hills of Provence 
marked it. ‘Here it is!’ said she, half aloud. ‘I always liked to read 
how the two Hebrews were inspired with special powers to make 
beautiful the sanctuary. Neither head nor hand can work without the 
gift. You have not lost your scent, little mark. There’s something in 
this fragrance that gives me the idea of freedom; a wild fresh odour 
from the mountains; and that’s why I put it in an old Huguenot Bible. 
It always sets me longing for the south. Is it not extraordinary that I 
can't live anywhere else? I should soon hate this green land, though 
there’s poetry in that view. Mournful enough, too; and this northern 
sun is pallid, and all the colour has gone out of the sky into the flax 
blossoms. Yes, I love those calcined rocks of Provence better than 
these woods-—I wonder why?” 

Or take this little sketch of our fen couatry by one who does 
not love it :— 

“ These Farnoux that I spoke of are settled in the east of England. 
Thither I bethought me of going, one misty soft day—one would have 
thought it Holland. You do not know the east of England? ‘Only 
London.’ Only London! Well, imagine something as unlike London 
streets, with their fierce rush of life, as possible. Imagine broad green 
marshes, with a slow river gliding through them, and cattle feeding 
there; here and there a wide estuary, where laden barges go; wind- 
mills beside it, vast trees, a chateau on some little eminence, and a spire 
indicating where the village clusters and the pasteur dwells. All silent, 
verdant, and monotonous—the only sounds, a flight of rooks cawing 
overhead. <A place to drive the Arab spirits of the earth frantic—there 
are such in all nations—what becomes of them in England ?” 

But this is the mere preliminary charm of the book. The 
author’s imagination has not thrown itself with more warmth into 
the Provengal scenery than into the Provencal life and character, 
and quietly as the tale flows, there is an ardour of conception in 
every picture which makes it live in the mind with far more 
vividness than incident could give. Every character, so far 
as it is touched at all, is painted with a finished power 
that has in it nothing petty or minute. To us the most 
taking is, perhaps, the old aunt, Mademoiselle le Marchand, 
whose eccentricity of manner covers a real genius for art 
which oaly genius could pourtray. But the niece’s picture 
is exquisitely calculated to contrast with that of the aunt. 


Denise’s sober grey English manner, covering a character prac- | 





‘trust, without any of the meditative capacity of reverie which 


the old artist possesses but with all the more power of slowly con- 
centrated passion, is painted with a skill that only the familiarity 
of a patiently brooding imagination could give. The first meeting 
between the two is a very good specimen of the artistic power 
of the book. The annt (Maile, le Marchand), who is a gipsy in 
her habits, has long been absent from Farnoux (the scene of the 
tale) on a painting excursion. In the meantime Denise has lost 
her English pretectress, has written to Farnoux a letter still lying 
on the table of Madame Pitre, a neighbour lodger in the same 
house with her aunt, and has followed her letter to Farnoux, 
where this old friend tikes her in till her aunt’s return. At 
length, after some weeks, the old lady arrives. 

* Denise had not once thought of her aunt the day that a voice, coming 
up the stairs in loud soliloquy, brought her to the door to see who it 
was. A large woman ina yellow striped shawl, a vast hat, and a bundle 
crowned by a parrot’s cage in her arms, was ascending slowly.— No- 
vember, say August! there is a heat to hatch crocodile’s eggs on every 
landing, and these stairs are as long and as steep as if one were going 
up the Great Pyramid! One would think these houses had been built 
by a winged race, who only used stairs when they were moulting! all 
good things are difficult of attainment—both Paradise and one’s own 
home. Why, who's that, eh ?—’—She stopped short, and looked at Denise, 
who was standing amazed in the doorway cf Mme. Pitre’s apartment.— 
‘Who's that, Isay ? Diantre! it is not possible !—Denise !"—* Yes, aunt! 
I wrote—— You have not run away?’ demanded Mile. le Marchand, in 
a sharp, startled voice.— Mrs. Lisle isdead. I wrote——* What! Mrs. 
Lisle dead? ah! . . . Well, she was a good friend to me and mine when 
we wanted one badly,’ said Mile. le Marchand, standing in deep thought 
for some moments ; then—‘* You wrote? Where's the letter ?"—*‘ It is 
with a great many more, but as I am here—’—* No, let me hear it, you 
can read it to me,’ said Mile. le Marchand, letting herself into her 
room as she spoke.—It seemed a strange awkward proceeding to read 
her own letter aloud, but Denise could only obey, and her aunt listened 
in perfect silence, her hands on her knees, her eyes fixed on Denise, 
and her bird and bundle at her feet. When it was ended she said 
brusquely, ‘I shall burn that photograph ;* and she rose, struck a light, 
took down a photograph of Denise from the wall, and deliberately set 
fire to it. ‘There, said she, ‘that photograph prevented my visiting 
you years ago. Till good Mrs. Lisle sent it to me and assured me it was 
an excellent resemblance, I had a vision of my little niece ; I pictured 
her under certain features to myself. When that arrived—good lack! 
—well, I said to myself, it may be justice without mercy, or it may be 
one of those falsehoods which the sun and men between them do contrive to 
perpetrate, but I never had courage to go and see. Hum! what do you 
think of her now, Cocotte?’ The parrot, thus adjured, sidled up to the 
wires of his cageand uttered something, which hismistress interpreted into 
‘Ca ira, caira!’ *Good, good,’ said she, much pleased. ‘ So you approve 
of our niece, Cocotte? Ah! and there are few people's opinions I would 
take before yours. Let’s look at you, sweetheart. Child, where did 
you get that grave face from? You have not been unhappy?’ ‘No, 
not at all.’ ‘Ah, you are none of mine after all; that face is your 
mother’s; it is to her family that you belong. And where have you 
lived since you came? Why, I shall have to keep house for two, as if 
one were not trouble enough! I hope, at least, you have not that 
terrible English appetite ?’—* I do not eat much,’ replied Denise, gravely. 
—Mlle. le Marchand looked at her with twinkling eyes, that showed 
her oddity to be in some degree, at all events, assumed.’—‘ Ah! And what 
do you think of Farnoux? has Mme. Pitre looked out a husband for 
you yet? You must have one, I suppose, if any one will tolerate sucha 
queer old stock-fish of an aunt-in-law as I am.’— Denise was overcome 
by a laugh that suddenly made her face child-like and joyous.” 











Bat this scene gives no adequate impression of the rich setting 
of Proveneal scenery and life in which all the characters move and 
think. The best single representative of this may, perhaps, be the 
servant girl Thérézon, or simply Zon, as she is called, whose 
picture is closely linked with that of the peasantry of the dis- 
trict, and is full of life and colour. Perhaps Zn’s ideas on the 
subject of Lot's wife are as characteristic of her as anything else, 
and much briefer, though really involving something of ‘the 





hi sher criticism” of modern exegesis. 

“I do not want to convert; but if we could at least teach a little 
truth! Imagine Zon. She has seen me reading the Bible, and has 
sometimes asked me to read her something out of it. She listens with 
great interest, but it seems to me that she has no idea what it is. When 
I read of the punishment of Lot's wife, she burst out laughing, and ex- 
claimed, ‘But the poor woman! one must pity her! Exchange the 
town, where, no doubt, there were shops, and /étes, and a carnival, and 
much amusement, for the country !—all the family were going to live in 
the country, were they not? Jeuez, I should have looked back—I 
should have done like her!” 

However, no extract of this kind can adequately express the 
kind of charm which the book has for us, which arises not in 
isolated passages at all, but in the grace and harmony of the 
execution throughout. High art we have generally found dull. The 
novel to which, in its mellow ground-tone of colour, Manzoui’s I 
Promessi Sposi, we compared this tale, is at times, we think, delicate 
and finished as its painting is, decidedly sleepy. But this story, 
though it does not contain a single villain, aud as a story 
has exceedingly little movement, is not so. 

That which makes “high art” tam» is probably an in- 
cident 1 result of the temper of mind which is best fitted 
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to receive and reproduce clear and faithful images of nature. 
A very original and creative min] is usually ill-balanced, 
- least the chances are very large against its being equally 
creative on all sides, and the merely receptive nature of 
a poetical photographer of life, unless combined with some 
peculiar humour or other gift, is almost necessarily dull. Nor is 
it oaly the quiet humour in our present author, though she has 


a fair share, which eulivens the siory. There is a mixture of 
warmth of colour and reserve of feeling,—a blending of the 


Huguenot and Catholic qualities, not only of moral but of 


sight,—a _ fervent simplicity of apprehension 


imaginative in 
which is so far trom Puritanism that it seeks to pour itself 





out in art even while it realizes with the Puritans that art 
can never express the vision of the soul—in short, a power of 
delineating and enjoying luxuriant beauty, without anything of 
the relaxed and flaccid nerve of that imaginatiye idolatry which 
artistic insights and pursuits are so apt to give,—that gives to 
this book a cliarm of its own even in its most quiet portions, and a 
certain fascinating intensity, very artistic in spite of its marked 
sobriety in the principal scenes. 
art with so few of the ordinary artistic vices. 


It is lone since we have read a 


tale so full of real 





THE GUDRUNLIED.* 
Tue increasing attention which is paid in this country to the 
old Norse literature 
attention paid to the history of literature generally, and partly 
the result of th 
Mr. Carlyle’s hero-worship has also contributed to 
an interest round the old fighting and tippling 
No doubt their dishevelled 
root of our Northern enterprise, and we are 


is partly a consequence of the increasing 
growing popularity of the fruits of German 
criticisin 
throw something 
German and Scandinavian heroes. 
energies ] iy at the 
beginning to look back upon them with some of the compas- 
sionate indulgence and retrospective yearning with which iu laier 
life a son recalls the softened memories of a Christopher North, 
or riotous, brawling father. But, besides this, many scholars, who 
care little for the muscular aspects of the subject, are attracted by 
the scientific chain established of late years by philological inquiry, 
not only between the l:nguages, but between the mythical and 
moral elements traceable to the great primeval Aryan stock from 
which the sandy-haired Highlander and the bronzed Sepoy muti- 
neer, who bayonet one another, are equally descended. Few 
English book 
been more widely studied by general readers than Professor 
Max Miiller’s treatises on the science of language, in which he 
has popularized and put into English dress the results of German 
philological learning, and Dr. Dasent’s excellent edition of 
“ Popular Tales from the Norse.” They have told English readers 
how, in the grey dawn of incalculable time, our ancestors came 
from that central plain of Asia, now commonly called Iran, which 
was the habitation of the tillers and earers of the earth, as 
opposed to Turan, the abode of restless horseriding nomads, whom 
posterity called Turks, How, at a later period, but almost equally 
remote from oi 
passing the Indian Caucasus, swept through the defiles of Aff- 
ghanistan, and spreading over the fruitful plains of India, 
sat down and lived a life of transcendental thought, remote from 
action, and resulting in stagnancy. How, on the ether hand, 
the Western and earlier stream of emigrants plunged from the 
first into a life of adventure, and under the various names of 
Celts, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, Slavonians, became the pro- 
minent actors in the drama of history, so far as we can trace 
it, perfected, more than any other race, society and morals, 
and laid the true foundations of se‘ence, art, and philosophy. 
In this «spect the Norse tales, appareutly so trivial in themselves, 
acquire a scientific interest of the highest kind, showing the 
differential element a few degrees north from the more favoured 
Greek and Latin waves of the same great stream. 

If we were to attempt in the fewest words to describe the 
character of the Northern mythology, compared with the 
mythology of Greece and Rome, we should say that the 
Northern gods and heroes were in substance the 
and gods of Rome and Greece fading into fog. We are aware 
that this description may be objected to, as if we intended 
to convey that the Norse mythology were in any sense a 
corruption of the more Southern mythology of the same stock. 
This, of course, it is not. Later intercourse between G rmany | 
and Rome, and especially between heathen Germany and 
Christian Rome, undoubtedly led to the distortion of the old 
Northern legends. But, leaving this out of account, and 
remembering that originally both only drew from one primeval 


8s upon subjects not essentially ephemeral have 


day, an eastern branch of Iranian emigration, 





heroes 





* Gudrun. A Story of the North Sea. From the Medieval German. By Emma | 
Letherbrow. Kdiuburgh: Edmonsten and Douglas. 


source without intereommunication, we think that the difference 


between the ultimate forms of the two mythologies is exactly 
analogous to the difference of climate and circumstance. In Grecian 
mythology there is a brilliancy, a definiteness of outline, a propor- 
tion of parts, an exquisite plausibility in the very miracles, a human 
probability about all the actions of the gods and heroes, which 
impressed the old Greek much as the adventures of the Court of 
the Great Monarch must have influenced a French provine‘al of 
the time of Louis XLV. 
brilliant climate, on the boundary line, where action was com- 


A people living in a cleu, c’oudles:, 


pulsory, yet nature, transparently luminous, soon e’aborated their 
myths into thesame luminous transparency. On the other hand, 
the gloom and murkiness of the north, the looming dis- 


tortion of outlines, the grey sadness of the earth, the 


teasing trickiness and irony of nature, essentially remote 
from the crushing and abasing grandeur of the tropics—all these 
are precisely the elements in which the Northern differs fron the 


f In both 


Southern mythology of the Indo-European stocks 
there is the almost indefinite Western variety compared with 
the stagnancy of the East—in both there is the logical develop- 
ment of all the results of action—in both there is the same 
authropomorphism. But in the south of Europe it is a luminous 
In the north it is a dream; the dream of a nightmare, in 


which forms, vivid for a moment, pass into other forms wit!out 


reality. 


any definite reason, and without any preparation. If any 
instances were wanted, we should name “ The Giant who had no 
Heart in his Body,” “ Why the Sea is Salt,” ** The old Dame and 
her Hen,” in Mr. Dasent’s tales, besides a host of others. But, 
in addition to the nightmarislness, is the quaint devil-may-carish- 
ness of the Northern tales. When Venus is wounded in the 
“Iliad,” Homer stops to make her set up the most woebegone 
sereech. But in “ The old Dame and her Hen,” for instance, the 
first sister's neck is wrung, and then thit of the second, 
all in the most matter-of-fact sort of way. ‘The narrator 
records the fact without raising his voice or altering a muscle in 
his face. The gods of Greece, it is true, followed in the wake of 
the civilization of their worshippers, and as these grew more 
refine}, lost one by one their grosser attributes. No doubt the 
older Saturnian legends fell into the quiet contempt in later 
toman Catholic hagiology has fallen 
with edneated Catholics. But this process was denied to the 
Northern gods, who were first turned into devils by the monks, 
and then, wiped out of the heavens, before they had time to learn 
good manners. When, therefore, we compwe Northera with 
Southern European mythology, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that we are comparing kindred fauna, but in different strata 

The Gudrunlied lies much further down the stream, and critics 
assign its written form to the thirteenth century, the age of the 
Cathedral of Mayence, of the Nibelangeulied, and of Walther 
Miss Emma Letherbrow, who has under- 


Greek times in which the 


yon der Vogelweide. 
taken to put it into an English form, describes eloquently the 
main literary outlines of that century which excites the 
enthusiasm of German scholais. The kings of East Gothland 
of the race of the Amalungs, Hermanrie, his nephew Dietrich of 
jern, and his mighty Wélfings,—Attila the scourge of Go:, and 
his royal hostages Hildegonda and Walther of Aquitaine,—the 
three hapless kings of Burgundy, Gunther, Giselher, and 
Gernot, the dark Brunhilda and iron-handed Hagen ;-—again, 
the kingly race of Lombardy, the Rothers, Ortnits, and Wolf- 
dieterichs ;—lastly, further north, the Danish and Frisian heroes 
of the Gudrunlied, amid the green flats that border the North 
Sea, the sandy island, the stormy friths and dreamy waves,—the 
steadfast and noble Hegeling maiden Gudrun, the crafty, cruel, 
Norman Gerlinta, and the proad, motherly Hilda —all these 
passed in review give the English reader a peep into what we 
may call not unfairly the Northera Homeric gallery. Miss 
Letherbrow’s version of the story of Gudrun, how she was the 
fairest of the fair, and was wooed by Siegfried, King of Moorland; 
Hartmut, Prince of Normandy, and Herwig, King of Zealand ; 
and how, as in more modern novels, the maid loves not the 
richer, but the poorer suitor, and is happy in the end, is an im- 
portant addition to Norse literature in this country. The book 
abounds with materials for the study of the earlier forms, the 
true germs, of our family life and love, as distinguished from the 
Greek and Roman. We invite scholars to compare the Gud- 
runlied with the “ Odyssey” on the one hand, and with Plautus on 
the other, and we think the comparison will, even in spite of the 
Christian element, throw far more light upon the aboriginal 
Teutonic temper than anything Tacitus has told us. 

Indeed, Tacitus, though living so much nearer the men he de- 
scribed, looked at them through a prism, which essentially distorted 
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what he saw. His descriptions of the old German races, with a 
constant play of innuendo upon the Roman vices, though they con- 
tain many outward facts, are as untrue to the inner German nature 
in their whole tone and colour as were the eighteenth-century 
descriptions by the Chateaubriands and Bernardin de St. Pierres of 
the ideal savage they trumped up to ridicule and brand modern 
civilization. We venture to say that an ordinary reader will 
obtain a deeper insight into the old Northern thought and feel- 
ing, from a simple perusal of the Gudrunlied, even in Miss | 
Letherbrow’'s version, than from the most exhaustive study of 
Tacitus, so dear to antiquarians. Unlike Tacitus, we look back | 
in the straight line of our own thought. He looked from with- 
out and from aside. . 

We say even in Miss Letherbrow’s version, for while we are | 
grateful for the Gudrunlied in any English dress, we are com- | 
pelled to add that the Homeric, let us say almost Odyssean, 
tone of the original is entirely lost in her prose compilation, which 
she has, moreover, invested with a modern sentimental tinge very 
different from the true feeling of the poem itself. Compare, for | 
instance, the passage quoted by the authoress as a specimen from 
the old German :— 

“Die sé die rede hérten, die liefen balde dan. 

Dem snellen Hartmut wart ez kunt getiin. 

Bi im sizen mére sines vater manne, 

D6 sagete im eines maere, daz er ze Gidriinen gienge dannen. 

Der sagete im offenlichen, ‘Gebt mir daz boten brdt, 

Der schoenen Hilden tohter ir dienest in enbot ; 

Daz ir komen ruochet zus ir kemenaten. 

Si wil iuch nimmer vremeden, si hat sich bezzer dinge sit beraten.’ 

Da sprach der ritter edele, ‘Du liugest ‘ine nét 

Waere wir din maere, ich gaebe dir boten brot ; 

Guoter biirge drie und dar zuo huobe riche 

Und sehzic bouge goldes, ji wolte iche immer leben wiinnichliche.’ 

D6 sprach ein sin geselle, ‘Ich hin ez ouch vernomen, ” &c. 











The free translation of this given by Miss Letherbrow herself 
is :— 

«Those who heard the speech ran quickly thence ; 

It was made known to the swift Hartmut ; 

Some of his father’s men sat with him, 

When one brought tidings that he should go to Gudrun. 

This spake to him openly, ‘ Give me errand-bread ; 

Hilda's fair daughter sends you her service, 

That you shall deign to come to her in her chamber; 

She will be strange to you no longer ; she has thought better of it.’ 

Then spake the noble knight, ‘ Thou liest without need ; 

Ifthy message were true, I would give thee errand-bread, 

Three good burgs, and rich lands to boot, 

And sixty gold pieces ; and I should always live in bliss.’ ” 

Even this translation, in which the hard Homeric simplicity of 
the original is lost, is, nevertheless, poor as it is, far nearer the 
truth than the following prose version, adopted iu the body of 
the book :— 

“ When the King’s servants heard these words, two or three of them 
ran speedily to Hartmut’s hall, where he sat conversing with his 
father’s knights. 

““*Give me largess,’ said the first comer. ‘I bring you good news. 
Hilda's daughter greets you, and desires that you shall straightway 
visit her in her chamber. She will be strange to you no longer; she 
has bethought herself more wisely.’ ” 

“ *Thou liest in vain,’ said Hartmut, sadly. [This word “ sadly” is 
eadly out of place, and emasculates the original.] ‘If the news were | 
true, I would give thee rare gifts, a burg and many an acre of good 
fland besides; for I should rejoice that I had won my life’s delight.” 

This is the tone not of the Gudrunlied, but of the sentimental | 
tea-cup story—the flimsy and indefivable twang “ unto edifica- 
tion” which so many modern writers adopt, in order, as they 
think, to edify the juvenile mind, but which only demoralizes their 
own. A little spice of the co!d, devil-may-carishness of the old 
German bards, so far, at least, as to restore the healthy masculine 
tone of English writing, would be of priceless value to many | 
of our modern writers, who can say nothing until they 
have put their head on one side and adjusted them- 
selves to a sentimental angle. How very odious nature | 
would be if nature were sentimental! If the sheep walked senti- 
mentally, if the dogs barked sentimentally, if the nightingale | 
eang sentimentally, if the trees grew at sentimental angles—if | 
there really were sermons in stones and sentimentin everything, | 
the world would be infinitely more nauseous than it even ever | 
is. There would then be nothing left in nature to turn to as a 
solace for the falsification of feeling and the degradation of art. 








THREE READABLE NOVELS.* 
THERE are moods of the mind in which one does not want novels | 
to be exceedingly good. When the mind is tired and the | 
attention wearied, and the story taken up for relief, a book | 





* Charlie Thornhill. By Charles Clarke. 
* Church and Chapel. 
* Respectable Sinners. 


London: Chapman and Hall. 
By the Author of “Owen: a Waif.” Hurst and Blackett. 
By Mrs. Brotherton. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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which rouses the critical faculties is often rather a bore. Sharp 
dialogue interests us too much, an elaborate plot requires too 
unflagging a perusal, and even exciting incidents keep us too 
completely awake. What is wanted is a story good enough to 
read without a sense of intellectual debasemenut, and not good 
enough to compel the mind to resume the activity of which it is 
weary. The three novels before us fulfil precisely this function, 
and fulfil it well, being just powerful enough to take the reader 
out of the circumstances around without enchaining him. Each 
has a good story to tell, and a character or two in whom it is 
easy to feel some human interest; they are all well written, and 
all suggest the notion of latent power, which the author will one 
day succeed in developing to the full. Perhaps the power is 
most manifest in what is otherwise the feeblest of the three. We 
have briefly noticed the existence of Charlie Thornhill before, and 
see no reason to depart from the judgment then pronounced. 
The book is clever, but raw, and the author is guilty of uncon- 
scious imitations, now of Mr. Lever and then of Mr. Surtees, 
which, in their obvious unconsciousness, are not a little funny. 
But he has depicted in Charlie Thornhill himself a character it 
required some courage to attempt, and one which leads us to 
hope for far higher and more complete productions. It is no 
slight merit to have succeeded in describing a hero who is a man 
and not a bundle of qualities, still less a figure intended, like a 
statue of Modesty or Love, to express a single dominant feeling. 
Charlie is a human being, such as those among whom we live, 
placed in circumstances which might have occurred, and doing 
in them the things wost men of his calibre would certainly have 
done. The reader can follow him with an interest which makes 
him pardon the shadowy figures which flit about the book, and 
the failure of the honestly intended effort to introduce thrilling 
incidents. Even Charlie, however, is imperfectly worked out, 
and the spectator who sees his action or even learns somehow to 
expect it, is a little too often in a mist as to his inner motives. 
The hero of a novel ought to be anatomized as well as drawn. 
The same quality of imperfectness attaches itself to Church 
and Chapel, not redeemed, as in the last work of the same hand, 
“ Owen: a Waif,” by vigorous sketches of low life. The author 
has created a number of figures, interesting from the circum- 
stances around them, but with one exception utterly vague. 
The hero, Robert Bayford, an India merchant, who has made his 
fortune young, has for brother an enthusiastic Dissenting 
minister, for sistera still more enthusiastic Dissenting deaconess, 
for rival an intolerably enthusiastic High-Church rector, for 
righteous love a young lady, Amy Saville, with no character at 
all, and for unrighteous, “Cissy Daly,” whom, unfortunately, 
everybody will like a great deal better than her correcter rival. 
Amy, a silly child, ignorant of her own feelings, after a five 
years’ engagement, jilts him, and Robert Bayford, the calm keen 
man of the world, who sees through Dissenter and Churchman 
alike, has lived among the loose and can live among the godly, 
becomes desperate, and falls a willing victim to Cissy Daly, the 
mistress of an acquaintance. There is not an effort to explain 
away the intrinsic improbability of aman of the sort feeling 
an emotion of the kind with such bitter keenness, not an 
attempt to analyze the feelings which made a man of the 
world feel that his life was ended because a purticularly 
stupid village girl was found crying because her marriage 
day was so near. The Dissenters, with the exception 
of the Glades—a bizarre, almost grotesque, family of strange- 
temperel saints, who might have made a picture of un- 
usual power, but are left in outline—are failures. Susan Bay- 
ford is apparently intended to be a Deborah, and is noi— 
though we give the author credit for a proposal scene as unlike a 
conventional propo-al as the reality usually is,—and the m‘nister 
brother is nothing at all. The way in which he attempts to 
convince his brother of his sin in keeping Cissy Daly is, perhaps, 
of all conceivable ways the one no brother, preacher or not, ever 
would adopt, and fails deservedly. The scenes, too, between 
the successful rector and his vagabond father, who talks ten 
times as well as himself, and isa drinking swindler, are to the last 
degree unnatural. The elder Alland talks well, and his pride in 
himself and in his soa, coupled with his innate scorn for any form 
of goodness, make up a curiously real character; but the son's 
attitude is absurd. ‘The grave rector would in real life have been 


gravely shocked, or have broken into bitter sarcasm, not into a 
tirade like this, spoken, be it remembered, not to an audience, 
but to his father in his own study :— 

“*No, sir, no!’ said the other impetuously ; ‘to my own sorrow and 
your shame, I re 
relationship. 


gret to say there is no-mystery in our unnatural 
You are a scoffer at all that is right and good, at all that 
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the Bible teaches. You became a spendthrift—shall I say a drunkard ?— | 
before my term at college ended; you left me to myself and my own 
efforts when a kind father’s counsels would have been everything to me. 
Your selfishness broke my poor mother’s heart on the day I took her 
under my charge. You cast us both off, of your own free will, Why 
do you come back to disgrace me, and talk of the love and gratitude I 
owe you f 

The successful figure is Cissy Daly, the mistress who lives by 
being one, who tempts Robert Bayford because he is rich as well 
as because she likes him, and who ends by worshipping and slaving 
for him as few wives would have done. Somehow one sees that 
in the midst of rea!ly great elements in her character there is an 
alloy, a brassiness of the mind which is not impndence—that the 
element in character which produces remorse is nearly wanting. 
Novelists are apt to assume that this element exists in everybody, 
and to omit it requires some courage and wide knowledge of the 
world. We do not exactly understand, however, the moral the 
author wants in this matter to draw. He or she—for there is a | 
confusion here between conventionalism and morality which 
sugges‘s a feminine mind—writes a good deal about the sin of 
the connection between Cissy and Robert Bayford, yet when the 
latter offers to marry her he makes Cissy to refuse to burden 
her friend—a bit of sentimentalism no girl of the kind ever 
uttered--and then describes her as sensitive enough to leave 
him in order that he may be sinless. Surely the true moral in | 
such a case, where the attachment is so powerful, the services so 
great, the fidelity so undoubted, would be the selfish injustice of 
parting at all, of dreading to sanctify the connection before the 
world by complying with its wise rules. It is not exactly said, 
but the impression intended to be left is that for Bayford to have 
married the mistress who save 1 his life would have been rather a | 
greater offence than living with her, which is precisely the conven- 
tional view, but not precisely the one an author so Christian should 
inculcate. We must not forget to say that the object of the story 
is to show how Dissenters and Churchmen may live tozether in 
amity—a lesson which, if Christ cannot teach, no novelist is very 
likely to succeed in conveying. 

The third on our list, Respectable Sinners, is, in some respects, 
the poorest of the three. Myvs. Brotherton has crowded her pages 
with figures widely distinct in character, appearance, speech, 
and action, and their adventures are tolerably well managed. 
There are two among them, Datchett the bratal sailor, who so 
dearly loves his wife that he commits crime on crime to punish 
her for infidelity, and the wife whose sin is half-redeemed by 
her wonderful love and devotion, who prove the existence of a 
power in Mrs. Brotherton greater than she suspects, or, perhaps, 
ean wield. But the mass of her characters are sadly hazy, 
imperfectly drawn, coloured almost at random, with an eye | 
which is good for pose but altogether false for anatomy. Ed- | 
ward, the selfish, half-profligate, yet redeemable hero, is, perhaps, | 
the best, but even on him the authoress has not spent the | 
exertion which would have made him a living being, and his | 
little bursts of spleen and jealousy and love and viciousness are | 
as unintelligible as those of a child, wholly inconsistent very 
often with each other, and always inconsistent with his training, 
which might have produced a selfish, or evil, but not a light or 
wavering character. Mrs. Brotherton seems to think that, pro- 
vided the character does but interest in some way, a mere enigma 
is just as artistic as a real creation. ‘Take this description :— 


“In the beautiful woman who sat in the arbour, and sewed while she 
listened, Edward immediately recognized the wife of his old schoolfellow. 
She wore a kind of half-mourning grey gown, simple, but perfectly 
becoming, with snowy muslin sleeves, and a little pleated frill at her 
throat. Her hat was of grey straw, with a black and grey ribbon 
knotted roundit. In this cold stony setting, her serene face bloomed 
like a flower on a granite rock. The sun-rays crept between the hop- 
leaves, and illumined her lovely fairness, and gilded the blonde of her 
rippled braids, which the leaf-shadows deepened, deepening also | 
the pure blue of her large serious eyes; and sun and shadow lay 
light on her whole slender girlish figure, like a web of dusky gauze 
shot with gold.” 

That is the sketch of the only really evil character of the 
story—a woman irredeemably bad, at heart and in action a 
selfish, cruel harlot. That such a heart might be enclosed in 

. ‘ } 
such a form and capable of such a manner is true, and as dis- | 
sipating the false belief in the counection between external and | 
internal purity it is, perhaps, well to paint such a figure; | 
but then it all wants accounting for. Why is Susan Drewe, | 
beautiful with the beauty of a Quakeress and adored by a! 
husband with a magnificent nature, inwardly so utterly evil ?| 
That, and not the mere contrast between the external develop- 
ment and the internal growth, is the true point of artistic interest, 
and that Mrs. Brotherton has in all instances very carefully 
missed. 


' not say, and responsible for that which it repudiates, 
| as these we do hear, as above stated, from time to time, strange 
things, but surely never stranger than from the writer in the 


' glad to become the spokesmen. 


All these novels are readable, and though they are not genuine 
additions to literature, they al! indicate that their authors have 
the power to give us precisely that which they have left un- 
bestowed. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON JEWISIIT SLAVERY.* 
Tuts volume asks one of the most pertivent questions which has 
been put to the British public in these last few years. We are 
hearing strange things about the great volume, which has 
been the strong meat of this British nation for thes» last three 
hundred years, in the strength of which Our fathers, generation 
after generation of them, with much faithful and honest toil 
labouring to this end, have achieved for us the place we hold in 
the world. A time has come when the attention of learned and 
serious men is—as we hold, by the direct leading of the Spirit of 
Truth—irresistibly drawn to the question of inspiration, and to 
the critical consideration of the component parts of the sacred 
velume. Who that really loves his Bible, and knows what is in 
it (a curiously rare accomplishment, by the way, this latter) will 
not heartily rejoice that it should be so? But behind these 
serious inquirers come a motley crowd of all kinds, some 
of them professing (like the Bishop of Manchester) the deepest 
reverence for the letter, others professing reverence for neither 
letter nor spirit, for no person or thing in this or any other world, 
but all alike, whether as champions or enemies, doing what in 
them lies to discredit the Bible, and to make it say what it does 
From such 


Times, who, while advocating the cause of the Southern States, 


| boldly claimed St. Paul as a supporter of the fugitive slave law, 
_and maintained that the Bible enjoins the slave at the present 


day to return to his master, and that slavery is only wrong as 
luxury is wrong. 

Now the Zimes is wise in its generation. True, it is the great 
representative journal of the money-power, and, therefore, so far 
as it has any calculable bias on any subject, has one against the 
labou:ing class all over the world. But, for all that, the con- 
ductors of the TZimes would never have come out in this 
decided and somewhat startling line, if they had not thought 
that they perceived in this country a change of feeling 
upon the slavery question, of which they were only too 
And we fear it is impos- 
sible to deny that they were in the main right in their view. 
The country has chang¢d, or rather, we should say, the upper and 
middle classes have changed, their faith as to slavery ; and Mr. 
Carlyle’s doctrines “ on the nigger question” are at once those of 
such dissimilar journals as the Times, the Suturday Review, and 
the Daily Telegraph. 

It was high time that every man who held the old English 
faith strongly, and could get a fair chance of a hearing, should 
speak out. Many have done so; none, we must say, more ably 
or more righteously than Mr. Goldwin Smith in the little book 
now before us. He meets the question fuirly in the face at the 
outset. If it be so, he says, if slavery is only wrong as luxury 
is wrong, if the Bible is on all fours with the fugitive slave 
“the law of England which takes away the 
slave from his master directly his fect touch English soil 
is a robbers law. The great Act of Emancipation, of 
which we speak so proudly, was a robber’s act.” But is it so? 
This is the question to which Mr. Goldwin Smith addresses him- 
self. His argument, shortly stated, is, that the true spiritual life 
of the world commenced in the Hebrew race, “ under an earthly 
mould of national life similar, in all respects, political, social, and 
literary, to those of other nations. The Jewish nation, in short,. 
was a nation, not a miracle.” God's method of education is 
gradual. The code of laws provided by Him for the Jews “ takes 
the rude institutions of a primitive people, including slavery, as 
they stand, not changing society by a miracle. But while it 
takes these institutions as they stand, it does not perpetuate, but 
reforms them, and lays on them restrictions tending to their 
gradual abolition—much less does it introduce any barbarous: 
institution or custom for the first time.” ‘This position Mr. 
Smith proceeds to illustrate by other instances, leaving slavery om 
one side for the present. He shows that amongst all primitive 
nations we find such customs as the avenger of blood, the right of 
asylum, polygamy, the exercise of a power of life and death by 
parents over children ; and in each of these, and other instances, 
he points out how the Mosaic code softens and raises the customs 


law, then 





* Does the Bible Sanction American Slavery? By Goldwin Smith. Oxford and 
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London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 1863. 
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in use amongst the group of Oriental nations to which the Jews 


belonged. Even in the short space which he is able to devote to 


this part of his argument, he makes good his point as to the 
method of the divine education, and establishes incidentally, not 
only that the Mosaic code was beneficent when compared with 
any code not produced under the influence of Christianity, but 
that “the religious system of the Jews was spiritual compared with 
that of the most refined and cultivated heathen nations.” Having 
thus shown that he is not inventing a principle for his particular 
case, he then, in sectians II. and IL!., turns to Hebrew slavery, 
which he treats of in detail, showing what it was in patriarchal 
times, in the tents of Abraham and Isaac, and what in later times, 
when the family had developed into a nation, and contrasting it 
step by step with Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon slavery, and lastly, 
swith the “peculiar institution” as it exists inthe United States. We 
were quite prepared for most of the conclusions at which Mr. Smith 
arrives. Weknew that nowhere in the Olu Testament is there a hint 
of any warranty for treating men as things and not as pers ns, but | 
we confess that we did not know that the case was so strong as 
it stands on the Old Testament books. We have never met else- 
where with the ultimate test putas Mr. Smith has put it, and 
which, the moment it is put, we recogn’ze as the true one. “What 
was the practical effect of the Mosuic legislation in the matter 
of slavery? Was the nation of Moses a slave power?’ Let 
those who claim the Bible as the sanction of the slave-owner 
point to one single mark of a slave state, social, economical, or | 
political, which they can detect in the Hebrew commonwealth— | 
let them put their finger in the Hebrew annals on one slave in- 
surrection, one servile war, let them show us signs amongst the 


chosen people of a slave-market, of a fugitive slave law, of a 
contempt for labour as degrading to free men. If they cannot 
alo this, let them, at least, point to one other nation which has held 
slaves in large numbers, and in which any one of these signs has 
been wanting. If they can do neither of these things we have a 
right to conclude, with Mr. Smith, that the Mosaic code, so far 
from fostering slavery, actually educated the most stiff-necked 

and hard-hearted people of the old world so as to deliver them, even | 
before the Christian era, almost wholly from the curse of slave- | 


owning, 

In his fourth section Mr. Smith comes to the New Testament. 
And here, while quite admitting that our Lord and His Apostles 
did not directly assail the institution of slavery by preaching 
revolt against it, he yet shows that they instilled principles 
which must infallibly work its destruction, and set up a society 
which has been its untiring enemy from that day to this. His 
answer to the stock case of Philemon and Ouesimus is simply to 
transcribe the passage from St. Paul's Epistle—and we know of 
no answer that can be more perfect. The argument of this see- 
tion is not so carefully elaborated as that which relates to 
the Old Testament, as why should it be? We think 
Mr. Goldwin Smith right again here in his method. We 
should not be careful to argue with men who dare to} 
cite Him who taught that all men were brethren, who | 
came amongst men as a carpenter's son, who washed His 
disciples’ feet, who said, in the most solemn hour of His life, 
** Whosoever will be chief among you let him be your servant,” 
as a witness for a system which denies a whole race of men| 
every right of manhood, and deliberately proclaims and uses 
them as personal chattels. No! argument is thrown away | 
here. Itis better to put the case and so leave it, as Mr. Smith 
has done. “Let the masters and slaves in America become | 
really fellow-Christians, let them become in a true sense one 
church, let them share the same Christian education, let them 
read the same Bible, let them partake of the Communion to- 
gether, and it will then be seen whether the relation between | 
fellow-Christians is really compatible with the relation between | 


master and slave.” 

Mr. Smith’s position gives this essay a special value. He is a 
well-known Oxford professor, and has a right to speak with autho- | 
rity ; he isa layman, and therefore will not be thought to be justi 
fying the Bible from professional motives. But the worth of the work 
itself, calm, brave, and able as it is, and coming out at socriticala 
moment in the history of the English controversy as to the Bible, 
must have made a way for it had the author's name never been 
heard before. For ourselves, we cannot help hoping that this 
essay will do more than any previous publication to restore the 
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|} about it. 


| nothing whatever towards redeeming this pledge. 





tone of English society on the slavery question. We are sure 


that it must in many cases (xs the author hopes) “help to relieve | 
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reservedly to praise a book, especially if we have been often at 
: with th Pe Se ee os has 1 ie : 

issue with the author in times past, as has been our own case 
with respect to Mr. Goldwin Smith. That pleasure we can enjoy 
to day. We have only one single fault to find with the book, and 
that is, that it is too dexr. To have done its work thoroughly, 


it should have been published for Is. instead of 2s. 6d. 





Errata.—By an awkward mishap, the short review of Roby’s Latin 
Grammar appeared last week without any correction of the proofs. 
The only errata (some of them, however, recurring several times) were 
the following :—Instead of 
existend,” read * with the vocative ; of the participiun existendi.” Instead 


“with the vocative of the participiuma 





of “It does not follow from the vagueness of some rules of these six,” 
read “It does not follow from the vagueness of some rules of thumb.” 
For “ Madrig,” read “ Madvig” passiia [rite should be omitted]. For 
“ evatia obliqua,” read “ oratio cbliqua.” For * Envius,” read Enaius.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
What is Faith? By * A. B." a Layman. (Hardwicke.)--This is a very 


singular and rather incomprehensible book. It is designed as an answer 





toa letter which appeared in the Times about two months ago, in which 
ered to maintain 





the Rev. Dr. Baylee, head of St. Aidan’s College, o 
against Bishop Colenso the position that the Bible, being the written 
word of God, must be, not only historically, but literally true. The 
line which “ A. B.” takes is rather curious. He begins by asserting 
that truth much necessarily be comprehensible, that to say it is in- 
comprehensible involves a contradiction of terms, and that it is absurd 
to talk of believing what we cannot understand. The conclusion which 
} 


he draws from this axiom is not, as ht, perhaps, be expected, 








that the revealed doctrines of Christianity not true because 
they are incomprebensible, but that because Christians regard 
do not really 


rom being incom- 


these truths as incomprehensible, therefore 


believe them. For the truths of revelation, so 





| prehensible, are quite easy to be understood when you know how to set 


“A. B.” himself understands perfectly, not only all 
that are mentioned in the Bible, but also n 


no allusion is made therein; and he pledges himself to render 


ny others to which 





any or all of them quite intelligible to any one possessed of 
ordinary common sense. In the volume before us, however, he does 
This is the more to 


be regretted, as he appears to be quite aware that the claim which he 


puts forward is one which no one will be prepared to admit on the mere 


assertion of its author. While he con} lains that he is deprived, by the 
reluctance of publishers to undertake a book on the subject, of the 
means of making his views known to the world, it is odd that it has not 
occurred to him that the most effectual way of removing this reluctance 
would be to have devoted a portion of the volume before us to the ex- 
lich are commonly 


planation of any one of the truths of Christianity w 
regarded as incomprehensible by the human intellect. A single instance, 
if dealt with completely and satisfactorily, would have been quite suffi- 
cient, and would have enabled us to form a more satisfactory estimate of 





the value of a book which, in spite of the occasional flashes of truth with 
which it is iluminated, we cannot but regard, in its present state, as a 
production of a very misty and uncertain nature. 

The Real and Ideal. Poems, by Arthur Llewellyn. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —This rather ambitious-looking voluine consists of a collec- 
tion of fugitive poems, the language of which is, for the most part, 
tolerably sonorous and imposing, even when it fails, as it occasionally 
does, to place beyond a doubt the meaning which it is intended to 
convey. Mr. Llewellyn’s verses appear to us to be partly descrip- 
ieal; and we can seareely give a better idea 





tive and partly psycholog 
of their quality than by placing before the reader a sample of each 


| kind. Our psychological extract is taken froma poem on “ Spring 


Time.” 
“ Nothing can destroy 
Those raptures visionary, 
That haunt us as we go, still questioning 
Truth of each bright created thing— 
The Why? the Wherefore ? Whither ? 
The answer ever- ‘Thither.’ 
The fiery spark, the intellectual gleam 
Within us, whispers, * Life is not a dream.’ 
For our descriptive sample we will take the closing lines of an 


” 


| “ Address to Night :"— 


“ The lightning quivers tangled in the clouds, 
Ghastly the glare reflected on the waves! 

The air above gleams like a glassy sea, 

Burning with sunset’s gold and crimson glow; 

The rumbling thunder-car rolls on and on, 

Showering down darkness—deeper, deeper, now 

Profound as an eclipse, through space— 


Ha! there's another flash ! 
The Fate of a Year. By Miss Sarah Stredder. Three vols. (Skeet.) 
—It is, no doubt, generally true that the novelist who allows the history 


the distress caused by doubts as to the morality of the Old Testa-| of pis various characters to develop itself gradually in the course 
ment on other points as well as on the question of slavery.” It | of his story pursues a more artistic course than he who resorts, to any 
is refreshing every now and then to be able heartily and un- | great extent, to the simpler method of direct narration in the third 
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person. The cases are, neverthel y in which this 









rule can wis © pushed to its « Direct narra- 
i cannot be disp l "1 3; th vy I 
ca r the p of novelist 1 ly great 
} hat we hav i ht novel re us is that 

its a n the absence cond 1s, con 1 her 
fex ly to the process of lual devel t. Having sel d 

a plot of a more than commonly complicate », she leaves us t 





yut the unusually large number of individuals whom she 





talla 
before us, without any help beyond what is afforded by the 
ons which occur jn the course of a series of more than ordinarily 
The burden which is thus thrown upon the reader 
It is downright 


find 








» conversations, 
is greater than he can reasonably be expected to bear. 
hard work to obtain a clear idea of the relations which exist between 






the various characters in Miss Stredder’s story, and even now, when 
we have read the book through, we feel far from sure that we have made 
out this point in an entirely satisfactory manner. This is the more to 
be regretted, as the story is certainly an interesting one, and is quite 
substantial enough to fill three volumes very creditably 
sense of mistiness produced by the book is not diminished by a careless 


The general 


style of writing, which extends occasionally to a positive neglect of 
it of making abrupt transitions, 





grammatics ul rules, and an awkward ha 
in the course of the same chapter, from one set of characters to another. 
It is probable, however, that the > faults which we have been compelled 
to notice are, in ones measure, the results of inexperience ; and, although 


— 


we cannot regard “ The Fate of a Year” as a good novel, we think that 
it contains power enough to warrant us in hoping that Miss Stredder 
may, at some future time, produce something on which we can con- 
scientiously pronounce a more favourable verdict. 

Studies in Physiology and Medicine. By the late R. J. Graves, F.R.S., 
&e. Edited by W. Stokes, M.D. (Churchill.)—This portly volume, 
which is edited by the Regius Professor of Physic in the University of 
Dublin, consists of a number of papers contributed from time to time 
to various scientific publications by one of the leading physicians of his 
day. Dr. Graves appears to have been especially successful as a medic 


teacher, and with him rests the credit of having been the first to intro- | 


duce an ele yuate system of clinical instruction into the Irish hospitals. 
Among the most important of his contributions to medical practice was 
the employment of stimulants in cases of fever, it having been the 
received doctrine before his time that fever-patients must always be 
subjected to a lowering treatment. The papers contained in this volume 
are chiefly interesting as showing the wide range of Dr. Graves’s 
reading and the depth and originality of his views; and though Dr. 
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and very superiot 


taken as setting forth the 
ical knowledge, many of them may still 





Mf the actual information which they 





reader to know that Dr. Graves was 








3 an eminently contagious disease. 





pportune and useful map 





nt’s last journey from Zanzibar to the lower 
neral situation of the four negro 
m za, Karagwe, Uganda, and Ungoro, and form of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, so far as explored, and, in short, makes the 
us Newspaper reports of Captain Speke’s lectures intelligible, and 








enables the reader to correct easily the many blunders of the reporters. 


We have also received Bessy'’s Moncey, by the author of “ Mary 
Powell” (Hall and Co.), a short story of the time of Edward VI, 
designed apparently for children; Thanksgiving, by Frances Power 
Cobbe (Triibner and Co.), a chapter extracted from an “Essay on 
Religious Duty;” a second edition of Miss Barlee's pleasant story, 
TTelen Lindsay (Faithfull) ; a convenient re-issue of Des Muizeaur's Life 
of Chillingworth, with notes by the late James Nichols (Tegg); new 
editions of Dr. Leared’s treatise on Ling rfi et Dige stion (Churchill), and 
Dr. Townley’s work on Parturition without Pain (Davies); cheap 
editions of Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Agnes of Sorrento (Smith and Elder), 
Autobiography of Lutfullah (Smith and Elder), and Charles Lever's 
Fortunes of Glencore (C\ ryarer and Hall); Part 4 of the Dictionary 
of Chemistry (Longmans), which brings us as far as “Carbon ;” Part 1 





of a re-issue of the Noctes ill rosiane, in twelve shilling parts (Black- 
wood); and a German pamphlet on the correlation of forces, entitled 
Die ‘ inhe itliche Ursache alle r Krist -ki sche inunge a im ri "nite rewa, Vou W. 


| Péssnecker (Miinchen). 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


Recollections and Anecdotes, being a Second Series of Reminiscences of the 











Camp, the Court, and the Clubs, by Capt. R. H. Gronow (Smith, Elder, and Co.).— 
il y Names, by w of “ Ifeic of Redelyile Parker, Son, and 
Bourn)" of Seey , M.A. (William Hunt and 
( —M or the Old and Now hil W. Savil'e, M.A, (Hurst and 
| —Chronicles of Old London. Riley, M.A. (Triibner and 
Co.).—The Fair Penitent; a Tale of the Coufessional | Eiliot .—Songs Evening, by 
Cecilia E. Meetkerke (L. Booth).—tIlistory of France, Vol, IIL, by Eyre Evaus Crowe 
Longmans).—Switzerland; a Handbook for Travell by K. Bee leker (Williams aud 
Norgate).—Life, Law, and Literature ; Essays on Various Subjects, by William G. T. 
Barter, Bar rister-at-Law (Be r wer Daldy).—The Races of the Old World; a Manual 
of Ethn , by Charies L. B if na Me ivi.—The Life and Poems of George 
Deattic by : S. M’Cyrus, M.A. (W. P. Nir ), .dinburgh).—The History of England; 
adapted to Youth, Schools, and Families, New Edition, by Miss Corner (Dean and 
s fistress aud Maid, by the Author of “Juha Ualfax, Geutleman” (Hurst and 
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HOWL AND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentitrice, imparts a | 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and | 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per | 
box. Seld by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for ‘* ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


OF SCENT.—PIE 
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requisite resisting power 


scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 
cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &c., a snap anda new motto. 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 40s. 

No. 2 New Bond street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 

Youth's Friend.—This excellent Ointment is so 
innocent in its nature, so cooling in its properties, and 
80 healing in its action, that it is invaluable in’ skin 
diseases, scald head, tetter, tooth rash, chatings, and the - - 3 
many varieties of rashes and eruptions well known and | Post-office, Piccadilfy. 
deeply dreaded in the nursery. Trivial maladies may by 
it be met and conquered at their outset, and all future 
mischief overcome before it has gained hold on the econ- 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
Wes MOC-MAIN 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
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and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and Sls. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. éd., 4 
Is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 5 . 
Post-oflice orders to be made payable to Join White, | 58., aud 10s. each. 
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LEVER UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’'S RE EPORT 

. on WATERS’ PREPARATION of QUININE, 
so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine ”) testifies to 
rhe use of the steel spring, | its value, Full list of testimouials forwarded by Ropert 
Waters, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Ltalian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s, a dozen. 


Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








YSPEPSIA. —MORSON'S 
PEVSINE WINE, comaining the digestive prin- 

ciple prepared from fresh calves’ stomachs, combined 
with a rich stomachiec wine ; is a perfectly palatable form 
for administering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
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postage, 6d. . ~~ 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, | PE“ and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 
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UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and|"MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


all Climates, at E. MOSES 3 and SON’s. 


SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLI AMS. BURTON, 





EADY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 


it E. MOSES and Co., is beyond all comparison t the very best articl 
a ots - 


ING for all Classes, aud all Ages, &c., ¢ 
and SON'S. 


MNHE CELEBRATED | 
SABLE” SUIT, from 30s., at E. 
SON'S. 








g™ ENILE CLOTE HING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and: SON'S. 








‘OSIERY and DR. APERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at FE. MOSES and SON'S. 





ATS and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SONS. 





OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes ard 


all Ages, at EF. MOSES and SON'S 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 


154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 81, 85, 86, 87, $8, and | 


89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street ; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 188 Tottenham court ruad; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorks’ ire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Fvening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self. measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and | 
post free. 

J. and D. NICOLLS' New! 
@ Patent Elastic Cloth PALETOLS, and other 
OVERCOATS, Two Gurngas. 

Tweed Shower-proof OVERCOATS, One Gurvea. 

114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill» 
EC., London; and 10 St. Anu’s square, Mi anchester. 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 








Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond | 


street. 


HEY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put tog ether, nor 


80 dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In | 


ss via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, C. 


po S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 





HYAM'’S Stock of SUMMER OVER- | 


e COATS and UNDERCOATS includes all the 
New Styles, which are made from every fabric introduced 
this season. 

Prices of Summer Overcoats, 15s. to 42s. 

Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 18s. to 50s. 

Prices of Office Coats, 12s. to 30s. 

L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street; and West end, 189 
and 90 Tottenham court read. 





HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. | 
—The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known. 
Price, 30s., 363., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
P A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 
ree. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


S HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Gentlemen are solicited to inspect the new spring | 
ratterns 
Six superior shirts made to order for 33s. 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are cele- 
brated for their fineness aud durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure for 45s. Patterns of the newest 
designs sent on receipt of three stamps. 

R. FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, E.C 


| 
(OLOURED “FLANNEL SHIRTS. ; 
| 








PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very tine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


APER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 
Per ream 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d Super. 
Superfine ditto.......3s Od 
Superfine Thick ditto.4s 0d 
Foolscap Outsides....63 6d 
Straw Paper.........18 9d 





Cream Envelopes, 
4s. 6d per 1,000. 

Super. Extra Thick do., 
6s. Gd. per 1,000, 

Black Bordered do., 





Black Bordered Note, 1s. per 100. 
5 qrs. for 1s. Foolseap Envelopes, ls, 6d. 
per 1 





“No charge for stamping Crests, ie or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
— in the — style and 100 Trausparent Lvory 

printed for 3s. ; 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illus price-list post free. 





“© INDISPEN- 
MOSES and 


when Plated by tl - patent process of Messrs Elkingtor 






next to sterling silver th it can be employed as such 


either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possib le test can 


it be distinguished from real silver. 


and durability, as follows :— 


“4 
= c 
2 
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3 -£ 1.2 s. 2 
BD Tiiie Weeds. .ccccccscs 11302 0 Oa 4 | Ordinary Medium Best 
12 Table Spoons .......... 11302 002 4 Quality. Quality. Quality. 
12 Dessert Forks ........ ll 4011001 201150! £audfLadéss. a 
12 Dessert Spoons ....... -{L 40/1 10011201150] Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 
12 Tea Spoous ....... ++ O16 OL OOL 201 50] Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
| 6 FggSpoons, gt. bls .... [0 10 00 12 00 12 010 13 6 | One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | | 
| 2 Sauce RAMI aicclat ons 2) 600 800 800 90] Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
} 1 GravySpoon ........-. ® 660 900 10 00 11 0 | One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
} 2 Salt Spoons, gt.bls. ../0 340 400 400 46 | One Pair Extra Size dito .... 9 8 6012 OO 16 6 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. «. |8 150 200 200 23 | One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
| 1 Pairof Sugar Tongs .. 0 260 360 360 40] One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 0/0 4 60 6 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. jl 401 1001 10 O)1 10 0 ! 
| : Butter Knife ........ 0 B. 60 a. 00 560 60 5 Complete Service ...... £4 4 6618 6916 6 
Soup Ladle .......... 10001200 1600170 uve . od pepenuane We » aw won une 
| 1 Sugar Sifter 222.0022: 0 330 460 460 59 | MANUFACLORY—QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
| \— WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
SN cacnicwnten |9 19 912 9 013 9 614173 | 


| Any article to be hid sing!y at the same prices. An oak | 
chest tocontain the above, aud a relative number ot 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
aud Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating dune by the 
— process. 


Be! ISTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— | | 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPL AY of Lam “ps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
| proportionate with those that have tended to muke his 
| Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ......+++.+++-12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from .. «ee. 8&8. Od. to £6 Os, each. 
| Lamps (Moderateur), from . 6s. Od. to £8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pane Calan O88 cc cccdcccnne oo eess ee edd. Od. per gallon. 


\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Appoint- 
ment to H.RH. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cata- 
logue gratis snd post paid. Tt contains upwards of 
| 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling 
Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
| Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
| Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
| ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newmw street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New 
| man yard, London. 





PL ANDsoMe BRASS and IR ON 
| BEDSTE ADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
| both for home use and for tropical climates ; handsome 
Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings and elegantly 
| Japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads for servants; every 
| description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in 
Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal and 
Jepanned, ull fitted with Bedding and Furnitures com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture, 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


10 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different. articles of Bed- 


} 
| 
| CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 
| 
} 
| 


lt 
room Furniture, sent free by post—H EAL and SON, Bed- 
st _ Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196 Tottenham Court ro vad, Ww. 


4 JOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darry.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY, 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, Clina, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden 
WEEKLY, 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTULY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 wiaaes 
throughout the Globe, apply to 24 Regent street, S.W. 
Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, F Cc’ 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN 
Established 26 years. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allresp Ch throug 
the world, 











ay 


A sinall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 


“ | 222 REGENT STREET, 
| KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


a | 


| 


| >and Cutlery Works, Sheftield. 
Estaniisnep In Suerrrecp, A.D., 1810. 


KNIVES. 


Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
| Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory haudles. 














HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 

} and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 

| ments, 

| OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 


( ; ARDEN and FISHING NETS 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS.—The Garden Ne 1‘. 

for the prvtection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2and 4 yards 
wide, at 63. the 100 square yards, Also Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 43. 6d. aud 5s. each. 

Apply to L. AtLes, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Rick Cloth 
Manufeeturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, Lon- 
don, N.W. 


(GARDEN WATERING ENGINES, 
a PAIL MACHINES 














Conservatory Pumps, and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Jmprovemeuts, manufactured only by the 
Patentee, 

RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 

CAUTION,—Syringes and Machines of the very Con 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingdom and sold #s “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfuily informed that all 

READ’S Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the 

Address, 
“35 Recent Circus, Loxpoyx.” 
*,* Descriptions with Drawings post free. 


| ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 

CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is secure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 
PRICE'S ‘Tyeble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAF#S, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors. Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools. Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read the “ Batley 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d. 

Georee Paice, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works 
Wolverhampton. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


By the Jurors of Class 2, International E xhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminen? 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


A POKATHARTIKON.—* The MAGIC 

GLOVE CLEANER.” Is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or any other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &c. from silk, linen; 
woollen, aud every other kind of textile fabric. 

Being quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, and can be applied with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikou re— 
tain no unpleasant smell; on the coutrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, and fancy dealers ; wholesale by 
Cartess, Bracpen, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, E., aud all the 
whvlesale houses. 




















LONDON, anv 67 ann 68 


Supply pur: = sg direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
P! 


MM APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 


None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.Cc., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 


a ech SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





LLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
Rartholomew lane, Bank. 
Sir Moses Monterrore, Bart, President. 


Howe Fine ASSURANCES at the reduced rates. 
ForeiGn Free ASSURANCES at Moderate Premiums. 
ies of the new Life and Fire Prospectus forwarded 
on application. 





J. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 

Notice.—The Receipts for Renewals falling due at 
Midsummer are now ready at the Head Otfice and 
Agencies. 





The Only Office whose Bonds and Policies of Guarantee 
are accepted by the Treasury, Customs, Iuland Revenue, 
General Post Office, War, Admiralty, Home, Colonial, 
India, and other Government Departments, 


7 EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Directors tn Loxpox. 

Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M P., Chairman. 

John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. — 

John Field, Esq., Warnford court, City. 

Charles Forster, Esq., M.P., for Walsall. 

Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. , 

Henry H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton place, St. John's 

Wood. 

Thomas C, Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 

John Hedgings, Esq., Cavendish Club. 

James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 

C. W. Reynolds, Esq., Eaton place, Belgravia. 








| THE 





Richard Spooner, Esq., late Her Majesty's Commissioner | 


of Customs, Bombay. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 


Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Cannon- 


ury. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P., for York. 

Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of 
Banking and Commercial Establishments, Public Com- 
panies, Municipal Corporations, and for other places of 
trust. 

Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on 
advantag2ous terms. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
may be obtained from the Chief Offices, 2 Waterloo 


bu 
GX. UARDIAN FIRE AND 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

No. 11 Lombard street, Loudon, E.C. 
Established 1821. 
Subseribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DiRecrTors. 

Sir Mrxro Fareunar, Bt., M_P., Chairman. 
Cuantes WILLIAM CuRtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fredk. H. Janson, sq. 
Johu Labouchere, Esq. 
G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
John Martin Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 


n. 








LIFE 


Henry Hulse Berrens, Esq. 

H. Bouham-Carter, F'sq. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 
dart. 





B James Morris, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., | Henry R. Reynolds, Psq 

M.P. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 











John G. Hubbard, Ex.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
MP. | 
AUDITORS, 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, 
Cornelius Paine, Jun., Esq. 
Esq Noel Whiting, Esq. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary —Samuel Brown, E<q., 


Actuary. 

Iare DerartTMeNT.—Under the Provisions of an Act 
of Paliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquennéal Divisions, 
or a Low Rate of Premium without participation of 
Frofits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded 
in Cash value £660,000, which represents equivalent 

teversionary Bonuses of £1,053 ,000. 


After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1859, the | 


Life Assurances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon. 
amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, the Income from the 
Life Branch £207 000 per annum. and the Life Assurance 
Fund, independent of the Capital, exceeded £1,618,000. 


place, Pall mall, London; and 39 George street, Edin- | 
} 


all over the kingdom, as well as abroad, is now thorou 


| senting an outlay of over 


STAFFORDSHIRE ROLLING 
STOCK COMPANY, (Limited). 

Capital, 50,000, in 5,000 shares of £10 each. Deposit 10s, 

per share on application, and 30s. per share on allotment, 
Dinecrors. 

the Uplands, Stourbridge. 

St, John’s Wood, London, 

Summer Hill, Kingswinford Stafford- 


Samuel Brooks 

T .D'I Manger, 

Jobn Farmer, Esq. 
shire. 

George Fagg, Esq., Highbury, London. 

Thomas Hughes, E.sq., Amblecote, Staffordshire. 

D. Fraser Luckie, Esq., Ashley place, London. 

Samuel Mobberley, Jun., Esq., Coalbournbrook, Stafford- 
shire. 

Joel Maurice, Fsq., Beauty Bank House, Stourbridge. 

C. 8. Perrens, Esq., Hagley road, Stourbridge 

4. Robinson, Esq., Messrs. John Robinson, and Co., Gres- 
ham House, London, and Town Hall Buildings, Man- 
chester. 





Esq 






J. Evan Tibbs, Esq.. Threadneedle street, London, and 


Bylock Hall Middlesex. 


William Watkin, Esq., Ironmaster, Amblecote Hall, | 


Stourbridge. 


London—Johnstone, Cooper, and Wintle (Public 
countunts), 5 Lothbury 
Birmingham—Jobn Percival, E-sq., 


Ac- 





Bruwiti’s Hill, 





Souicrrors. 


London —Edward Cavell, Esq., 5 Gray's Inn place, Lon- 


on, 
Kidderminster—Arthur J. Day, Esq. 
Bankers. 
English and Irish Bank, 25 Poultry, London; and 3 
College Green, Dublin. 
Stourbridge—The Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bank- 
ing Company. 
Broxers 
Londen—Sir R. W. Carden and Son. 


Manchester—Messrs, Shore and Kirk, St. Ann's square. 


Birmingham—Messrs. Robert Massey and Son, Cherry | 


street. 
Secretary, (pro tem.).—William Neale, Esq. 
Offices, 56 Lombard street, London. 
oe 
PROSPECTUS, 

The Staffordshire Rolling Stock Company (Limited) is 
established for the purpose of constructing, purchasing, 
maintaining, and leasing carriages and waggons to rail- 
way companies, collieries, and commercial firms in the 


United Kingdom and elsewhere ; and for the purchase of | 
| an established local company of the same description, | 
| having a paid-up capital of nearly £10,000. 


It has been 
in existence for a period of nearly two years, and during that 
time paid dividends of 7} perceut. The business is now 
so lucrative and incre as to require and warrant a 
considerable augmentation of capital. There will be no 
profit or bonus paid to any ove for the sale or surrender 
of the old business—the present shareholders receiving 
only shares of equal amount in th 
Stock ¢ ypany ( Limited), in exchange for their old ones. 
The new company will receive the benefit of all accrued 
pr. fits and reserves, which are considerable. 

The enormous and growing demand for railway waggons 





















more than 20 ) are in daily use, 
0,000,000 sterling. 
greater number of the existing railways either build by 
contract, purchase, or hire from tl mpanies. Nearly 
the whole mineral traftic of E ad, whether in coal, 

stone, s'ate, lead, copper, or otherwise, is carried on 
by ons hired from panies of this deserip- 
tion, while the bulk of the Continental, American, and 
foreign companies, contract iu this country for their 
wagons, 


understood ; 














In addition to the enormous amount of orders now held | 


for the manufacture of rolling stock, the mere repair of 
wear and tear, and the replacement of waggons, is more 
than sufficient to keep all the present factories eon- 
stantly employed, and there is no doubt that for years to 
come this highly remunerative manufacture must con- 
tinue to increase. 

Several local companies of this description have been 
formed from time to time,as the demand for increased 
carrying accommodation has been developed, but the 
existence of these companies is almost unknown beyond 
the immediate districts in which they have been 
originated; such companies, nevertheless, are among 


| the most successful undertakings of the day, distributing 


large dividends to the shareholders, and accumulating 
ample reserve funds, as will be seen from the following 


| Statements of a few of them:— 


Locat MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER Corps.—No extra | 


Premium is required for Service therein. 

Loans granted on Life Policies to the extent of their 
values, if such value be not less than £50, 

ASSIGNMENTS OF PoLICIES. — Written Notices of, 
received and registered. 

MepricaL Fees paid by the Company, and no charge 
for Policy Stamps. 

Natice is hereby given, that Free Policies which ex- 
pire at Midsummer must be renewed within fifteen days 
at this Office, or with Mr. Sams, No. 1 St. James's street, 
corner of Pa'l Mall; or with the Company's Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by 
this Company. 


LONvon and WESTMINSTER BANK. 


NOTICE is hereby given that aSPECIAL GENERAL 
ME ETING of the Proprietors of the London and 
Ww estminster Bank will be held at the Bank, in Lothbury, 
on Weduesday, the 15th day of July next, at One o'clock 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving a half-yearly re- 
port fiom the directors, and to declare a dividend. 

June 3, 1863. WM. EWINGS, General Manager, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to 








prepare forthe dividend on Ist July next, and will re-open | 


on the 4th July. Proprietors registered on the books of the 
company on 30th inst. will be eutitled to the dividend for 
the curvent half-year, on the number of shares stauding 
in their respective names, : 

















Amount! Div. | — 
Name of Company. of per |Reserve. \* aa 
Saene. | cont | premium 
Railway Rolling fst ie ae £ £ 
Stock Assoviation lv | 9 | 24,022 S5to 40 
Sirmingham Wagc- 
gon Company .. lo 10 | 12,329 40to 45 
Gloucester Waggon | 
Company .... 1 | 8 11,740 Uto 30 
Midland Waggon | | 
Company ...... so | 610 58,910 90 to 100 
and = oc.) 
casion 
j ally a 
large 
bouus. 





To which might be added the General Rolling Stock Com- 

many, Which, although only in operation a few months, 
nave carried On so successful a business as to place 
them in a condition to declare a dividend of neurly 10 
per cent.; and the Metropolitan Railway Carriage and 
Waggon Company, established in 1862, has, inless then 
eight months’ working, paid a dividend of 8 per cent., 
the shares being at a very considerable premium. 

The works of the old company are exceedingly well 
situate, being in the heart of a large m:neral dis‘rict, 
and surrounded by a manufacturing neighbourhood. 
They are bounded on either side by railway and water 
facilities, placing them in direct communication with all 
parts of the kingdom, and an arrangement has been 
eutered into with the freeholder of the land where the 
present works are in operation, by which the whole 
can be purchased on highly advantageous terms. 

The shareholders will incur no liability beyond the 
amount of shares allotted them. 


If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned | 


without deduction. 


rdshire Rolling | 


tuses and forms of application may be had at 
offices of the company, or of the brokers and 


| Pros 
the 
bankers. 





ForM oF ApPLIcaTION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Staffordshire Rolling Stock 
Company (Limited), 
Gentlemeu,—Having paid into the hands of the 
sum of £ , being ten shillings per share on shares 
in the above company, I request you will allot me that 
number of shares, and I hereby agree to accept the 
same, or any less number which may be allotted to me 
—to pay the remainder of the deposit of one pound 
ten shillings per share, and all calls when due on the 
shares allotted—and tu sign the articles of association 
when required, 





NGMO cocccecsee 
Profession or Business... 
j ABEIE coccteccsccecess 
Dated the day of 1863. 


M EDOC RAILWAY (Bordeaux, 
4 Pauillac, Lesparre, Le Verdon)., 
Société Anonyme, Imperil Concession for 93 years, by 
Decree of 2ud June, 1863 
| Share Capital, £400,000, in 20 000 Shares of 500f., or £20 
each. 
£1 per Share on Application, and a further £3 on 
Allounent. 
Obligations to the extent of £280,000 will be hereafter 








issued. 
| Dinecrors. 
| (With power to add to their number.) 


MM. G. Poujardhieu, Ancien Sous Directeur du 
Comptoir Nutional d'Escompte de Bordeaux, Ancien 
Secretaire de la Compagnie des Cuemius de Fer du Midi, 
Chairman. 

Colonel Barman, Ancien Ministre de la Confederacion 
Suisse, a Paris. 

| Admiral Burney, Director of the Union Bank of England 
and France. 

Bu. Ca!mers, Banquier, 4 Paris. 

Ad Charropin, Aucien Adjoint du Maire de Bordeaux. 








} V. S. Jarray, Banquier (de la Maison Jarry, Sureau, et 
| Cie.),& Paris. 
| E. &. Lahens, Proprietaire, au Chateau de Pergauson. 


Amedé Larrieu, Ancien Represeatant de la Gironde, 
Propiietaire, aa Chateau de Haut Brion. 
Heury Paull, Esq., M.P., Director of the London 
Financial Association (Limited), 
Baron G. de Reiset, Proprictaire, 4 Paris, 
BANKERS. 
Jarry, Sureau, et Cie., of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. 
F. Lafargue, Bordewux. 
City Bauk, Threadneedle street, London. 
Brokers 1x Lonpoy. 
| Messrs. Kicardo, Angel court, Bank. 
AGents in Lonpon, 
The London Finaucial As .ociation (Limite 1). 
Prosrecrvs. 
The Medoc Railway will, when completed, form the 
| continuation of the * Chemin de Fer Midi, which rurs from 


y | Marseilles and Cette to Bordeaux, thus uniting the Atlan- 


tic with the Mediterranean. 

Rordeaux, the metropolis of the south-west, is 40 miles 
from the sea, receiving shipping annually (including the 
sousting trade) to the extent of 1,350,000 tons, The navi- 
gation, however, is slow, attended with much difficulty, 
and the expense of carriage is cousiderable, as the larger 
| ships are obliged to discharge a portion of cargo at the 
mouth of the river. This trailice will necessarily fall into 
the hands of the railway. In going up the river the ves- 
sels put in at Port Richard. The line will either ran 
through this place or join it by a branch. Docks will be 
established by the Company either at this point or the 
terminus of the railway at Bordeaux. 

The goods traffic between Bordeaux and Verdon is 
annually over 106,000 tous ; the direct traffic has latterly 
much increased. 

The Medvec Railway passes through one of the richest 
and most thickly populated agricultural districts in 
France, including amongst its statious the well-kuown 
names, Iudon, Macau, St. Jullien, Pauillac, Margaux, 
Leoville, Latour, St. Estephe, Chateau Lafitte, &e., &c. 
The density of the p»pulation in this neighbourhood, 
extending over more than 10) kilometres, is uot equallel 
} on any other line of railway in Frauce, or perhaps in 
Europe. 

Durieng coustruction the shareholders will receive 
interest at the rate of five per cent., payable every six 
months in Paris and Bordeaux, and in London at the 
offices of the London Financial Association (Limited), 
where all Dividends will also be paid. 

Applications for Shares (in the form attached to the 
Prospectus to be made to the Bankers, Brokers, and to 
the London Financial Association, at their Odices, 1 
Threadneedle street. 














N EDOC RALLWAY.—Notice is hereby 
given, that the list of applications for shares will 
be closed on Wednesday, the Ist July next. 


} 7 a r EN 

Gouta AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

| COMPANY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

| LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 

| laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 

| Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 

| description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
TMHE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 
| FOUR AND A HALF PER C 
STOCK. 








INT. PREFERENCE 


The Great Eastern Rai'way Company is prepared to 
| receive applications for suws of £100, or upwards, of the 
| above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Iuterest of 4} 
| per cent. per annum. 
Interest commences from the date of payment. 
Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
| to the undersigned. 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, June, 1863. 
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it _— 3 iv Smaller Grammar Schouls. 
| | 4. con's Essays. 
| “There is more than the value for the trifling eost of the pamphlet, which. unlike those of most other dealers in | 5, ie tory«f the New Forest. 
tl apparatus, 's uot swelled eu ut by list of prices ws id ae -tisements."—The British Journ u of Photography. 6 i hop I Butle rand His Critics 
} “For the young student we should almos st fear au embarras de ric hesees whieh might bewiller him. * * * 7. F anec— th e Pres s, Literature, and Society. 
We can recomn neud the book as an exceec ‘ ap shilling’s worth of matter." —Ph tographi News. | &. Z he Riv 2 r Ams ZO. ‘ - : 
, | 9 Bi riticism—Reformers ar ostructives. 
“ We have great pleasure in recommending this manual to our | hotographic readers, as giving more che : i ry shennegp . ~ oer wa hatin pana 
manipulatory, aud artistic information about photogr uphy than many other manuals a dozen times its s i Sulinenn an Ath Pence Mocks, — 
Chemical News. caging 9 : ra 
“Of the dozens I have bonght within the last eight years, yours seems to have the most information, in the ms nower wun Jackson, WaLForp, aud Hopper, 27 Pater- 
i most concise farm, and at the smallest price.” . Shepley Court, Totness, tee Lap ee “ os 
| “T congratulate you on it. : Think it the best out fur the price on the whole. Does not smell so strong of the LAC K WOOD'S M A GAZINE 
| shop as some of them do."—R. Parxixson, Pau.D. JULY. 1863. No. DLXXIIL Price 2a, 64. : 
“This is one of the numerous manuals issued by dealers in photographic materials in which, under pre- iain " a ee 
7" } c aadiee *o TS. 
j text of giving directions, &c., they advertise, &c."—Athenxum, (The only unfavourable review.) | Caxiou! —Part —, ENTS 
| Price 1s. ; per post, Is. 2nd. | No, —VDosthumous Reputation. 
. . , > . 5 t } ol 2 —_ ad " Pom 0 WwW su. olan Nc . . 
| Town and country booksellers can be supplied from Mr, C. E, Extiorr,5 Aldermanbury Postera, London, 2.C+ tare "Revisited arsaw: Letter from Poland.—No. II 
a — y Ww) * 9 mare? 
| HARVEY. REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. | et ets Oey Gaek taaees 
e ondon Ar easonu 
— = — = a j Un ~~ the Limes.—Pen-and-Ink Photographs from Ber- : 
Seven per Cent. “Derecrep Ps ence” SHARES, On July 1 will be published, price 63., the | “astincteed: The Persctual Curet 
"OF < AND PRoviINciaL = wwlingford : 1¢ Perpetua urate.— 
SS SS ee eee 1 BTATIONAL REVIEW. Ne. XXX. | 
Bare | . yaa " WAY of BUENOS + spects of the Church of Eng'and. 
NO! HERN RAIL nae © eathedon = ti ee - }  WILLrAd voop ani £oxs, Edinburgh and Lon- 
AYRES COMPANY (Limited). l. The E.xn L Falkland, Chilling- | gon. 
Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son are authorized by yi wort 8 (————— = —— 
} the holders of 3,500 * Deferred Preference” Shares of £10 re | PRASE RS MAGAZ cine for JULY. 
each fully paid, inthe Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres % Price 23 
Company (Limited), upon which the Metrop litan and ae | SIS 
Provincial Bank (Limited) has agreed to guarant 6. : Pr - CONTENTS 
minimum interest of £7 per cent. per annum for 3 = “ . ; | ming Pastner a = 
to receive applicat uns for the § ry null a of Anima | Jat La APetS.—— ak Fale. o hapters X. and XI. 
of at the price of £9 per sl 8. | sal y Rdmund Head, Bart. 
\ 9. ¢ | Liberty sm ind the Law « f Libel. 
Bank will be end oC : pec nd P— Re: 
allottéd. The terms are as fellows :— 7 rR ec Se 1 : bocemse cus Revter. 
On application, the sum per share ; haeireiaiaet dsl me he tian "| ade 
On allotment mee “ Ciaran and Harn, 193 Pieea | Lif: i 
— sticseg we - mths — aft . 1 oF On Monday, the 2%h of June. wi'l Le published the [| = vit heir House ” 7 
pean ee eer re JULY MUSE R of | Law id in Iveland. Part IX.—The Fair. 
aehi Tet eee ee ee eee ee eee eee 
r ‘ r *.6 ° Taciiusa 3. 
, — ‘Tae NEW REVIEW ; Political, Philo-} oar Mo 
Total... .ccccccssececs £9 per share. sophica!, and Literary. Price 2s. 6d. | Patmor 
The interest of seven cent. on £10 per share will Contents. | London: Parxenr. Sox. and Borrs, West Strand 
commence from the date of the payment of the full Ps a oe ty : ; Srnbtanscte reat ane 
amount, and pre‘erence will be given in U itt 'Y- Wi li be published on the 30th inst. 
such applicants as may deposit the enti . \ - rar as ° acces — 
share with their application. This wit |r YHE VESTMINS TE R REVIE Vv. 
per share of £9 is equal to 777 (79) per cent. per ar | W SERIFS 
on the sum invested. The cost of transier will be paid Xo Xi Vil. JULY, 1 
by the present holders of the shares, 
If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in } 1.' 
full. h’s Tour in I ly—2. Flem- | > 
Prospectuses and forms of applicat on y be obtained wk in M. mtchu Tartary—3. | 
of the Metropolitan and Provincial Ban aimited), 75 eveuteenth Century, 
Corphiil; of Mr. A. Elborough. the secretary of the Com- ., Dublin; Srupxinx, Marsmanr, | ¢ 1 
pany, 17 King’s Arms yard. F.C.; or of 0. p. e- nf tg ye 
JOSHUA HUTCHINSON, and SON, 15 Angelcourt, | — - ———— | oe s History of the French Revolutt 
- ms " > - on ' s History o tevolution. 
throgmorton street. wWAc CMIL LA ANS MAGAZINE. } 9. 
oe PA LORS CES ni yas fie ; XLV. (for JULY, 1893) will he published on | 10. 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY, Saturday, June e x | Literature :—l. Theology and Phils- 
rE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- r and Tr 
| BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that | 1, Vincer tnffini, Author | phy ° t 
| they are willing = ‘receive LOANS of MONEY, on the of “ ‘ London : TrusNeR and Co., 60 Paternoster row 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and pavy Hlours. | _ - 
| tive shi! Ags per cent per annu t, for Periods <XXVIIL—Yhe Stag at Bar. Prayvile \ ICTORIA M AGAZINE. 
of Phre Five, or Seven years ; arrangements may XNXXVIIL—*“ Liberta va cereando ch’é si Price One Shilling. 
j be made for longer terms, at the ym of the lenders. » ee 7 : 
| Interest Warrants for the wh« ie “terne-gagable half- | 2. Leiters from « uh. Tetter IT. | CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
yearly, by the Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in | 3, A Sird’s Mye q iristina G. Rossetti. 1. The Humour of Various Nations. By Frances Power 
London—ave issued with each Bond. All communica- | 4, Clerical Lie in Scot! | Cobbe. 
} tions to be add: to GeoncE J. Jerrzrson, Esq., | 5. On Cottage Gardens. 2. Lindisfarn Chase. By A. Trollope 
Treasurer, Dock ottice, Liverpool. 6. Southera | , : its Condition and Prospects. By Chap. Vil.—* My Things. 
j By Order of the Board, Aurelio Sa i VilI.—Margaret’s Debut in the Close. 
j IX.—The Party at the Chase. 





JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 7. Faith, A Sonnet. 
& Lord Bacon as a Natural Philosopher. By Baron | 3. A 
ees e na ec de 6th Liebiy. Part 1—Examination of the “ Histor ’ 
TRPN Ie Natur , 
[ALVERN IupeRtaL pe ep 
Macmittan and Co., 23 Me *niietta street, Covent 
lon; and Cambr 
Booksel ers. ns 


ck oftice, Liverpool, September 8, 4 *ublic R : 
Dock office erpool, September 8 1863. ble Uses and the Public Rovenue. By Thomas 









ctors of 1775. By Tom Taylor. 
> of University Degrees on the Education 





The new establishment at Great Malvern contains 
upwards of 100 bed-rooms, has all the improvements of 
the modern joint-stock hotel, is surrounded by orna- 
mental gardens, and commands unequalled views of | Sttions. witerature of the Mouth. 
Worcesters! and the adjoining couuties. Lond > — 
os ~_— careruy Satya we le ae ondon: Emriy Farrnrunt., Printer and Publisher in 
PR oe yy receive ted er gentlemen boarders at rik PRINCESS OF WALES. Ordiuary to Her Majesty, Priuees street, [lanover square, 
rate of £3 10s. per week. on y + . Te : 
ats thine MPHE ART-JOURNAL for JULY, | and 8a Farringdon svvect. 
' A table dhoice daily. p : i ’ inert 
1 rice 23. Gd., 
The hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, and pad- 





Garden, | 
Sold by ail 





7. A Journal ke ept in Egypt. By Nessau W. Senior. 
en, and at the railway | 
?. 


scial Science. 
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Now ready, price 6s., the 






























































| docks attached. A covered way conducts the visitors age a Steel Engraving of “a> 27S TARTERLY REVIEW 
H i from the railway station, and porters attend the trains. TRE - > PRINCESS OF WALES, {INE ARES SR ~~ _aemaans siete 
Hi ee the We Rofl, from the “ ist by Mrs, Thornyeroft, IN THE Bhi 
i} G REA TT. “M ALVERN HOTEL POSSESSION OF THE LN; “John pay mer CONTENTS. 
I} COMPANY (Linited). ing before the Lords - the ec meregation,” by W. § 1. Ens ee ainting in 1862, 
it} MALVERN LINK HOTEL, TAVERN, AND bach. after Sir D ae kie; * Line- fish g olf iastit 2. WLR. Prin ce Consort's Raphael Collection. 
| PLEASURE GROUNDS. | by W. Milley, after ¢ M W. Turner. 5. Karly fats t of the Royxl Academy, | 
pers tn ore The literary e woibasions include—* The Porcelain | 4. The Loan M. iFeti t South Kens ngton, I. 
The Proprietors invite the attention oft Excursion, Pie- | Works a nples of Lowestoft C hina, mn Descrgnoe a1 Te son Psalter. 
BPN ote oh a iinees Dasitnn tn die chase Miaman tnd nametel ‘The Palace at | 6. Italian Seulj ture at South Kensington Musewn. 
Grounds, which are now completed, and udmirably suited > y Knight,” with enemptes | 7. Petnsigtes of Bosign in Aschttestuse. 
Gur Pienaar of his works, by James Dafforue, illustrated; “ The Un- 8. Points of Contact between Science end Art. 
A Special Tarif of Prices for Dinner and Tea Parties, | Co¥ering of the Memorial of Is51 in the Ho: ticultural | 9. Cat o of C. Viescher's Works, I. 
of any number, will be forwarded on application to the | G2rdens,” illustrated ; “Sculptures in Ivory ;" “ History | 10. Tre Preservation of Paintings aud Drawings, I. 
Manager, who also is prepared to arrange with Gentlemen | °f Caricature and of Grou pn Aan Nor Shemnas | 32. Sivcovestos in Ce Royal Collestion of Drawings. 
and Families wishing to Board by the Week or Month, in | Wright, F.S A , illustrated; © Exhibition of Old Masters | 12. The F Arte during the Interregnam (1640-1000). 
the Hotel, at Fixed tates. at the British Institution;” “Guildhall in Court | 13. Ancient and Ornamental Book-Binding. 
*,* The House and ¢ Cos tume ; " «Exhibition at Painters’ Hall;” “On Con- ld. Corresponde hee, ps 
0 d Grounds are immediately contiguous @ Matetiels in the Exhibition,” by Professor | 15. New Purchases at the National Gallery. 
to the Railway Station, aud Special Fares, on the yt ted, &c., &e . | 16 sent Acquisitions at the British Museum. 
most Moderate Seale, are made by the Railway Com- - | 17. National Portrait Gallery 
pany, for the conveyance of Large Paities to and from also eu ner Hy Wall | 19° Summary of Art News, “) 
any Place ia the Kingdom. i rent ‘Woo : ‘aim, 19. Recently Published Works on the Fine Arte. 
Jews , ath nth | CuarpmMan and HALL, 193 Pie cadilly. 
| 


4 Wo PR I ZL MEDALS. 
vege tg a> ai pa iLition. Just published, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 

la Stiver-Nttec mies dressing an¢ rlung . » = _ > = — ln 

man’s ditto. The ten guinea silver-tfit London: Jaues S. Virtug, 2¢ Ivy lane, F.C. 10D LIVER OIL: its P urity, Mode of 

sadies , case in Coromandel nat. ‘Tl ae eee = —— | \ Preparation and Administration. By Joun Savory, 

one guinea travelling bag. The guinea dispaich box. a8 i PERIAL SHERRY, 30s. : } i eS 36s. 3; | MSA, , 


: The guinea dressing-case. RIAL WINE London : Savors 




















Ciampegne, and Moors, Chemists to Her Majesty 


i street, W.; C 

















At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWS!IUB, , tree Offices, 15 John | and H.1.il. the Prince of Wales, 143 New Bond street ; 
33 St. James's street, und 6¢ and 69 Jermyn street. tors, FAG, } J. CHURCHILL, New L igton street. 
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COX (HOMERSHAM) 
on the 
CONSTITUTION. 
, just published, price £1 4s., 
eloth boards. 
INSTITUTIONS 
of the 

ENGLISH GOVERNMENT; 
an account of the C mstitution Powers and Proce- 
o_ f its Legisiat Judicial, and Administrative 


Departments, wit! h copie us references to aucient 
and modern authorities, 


| 


BRITISH 


In one thick \ 


THE 


avo 


Jume 








By Homersnam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Hexny Sweer, 3 Chancery lane. 








cloth, p ic ome. 
HE ANATOMY of SCEPTICISM. 
An Examination into the Can<es of the Progress 
hich Sceptic'sm is making in England. | 


This day, in post 8vo., 



















By R. B. Grapnestrone, M.A., Oxon, 

CONTENT houghts on English Scep- 
ticism—Do the Study of Natural 
Science—D hy Historical Stu lies— 
Doubts hi Stulies—Doubts 
suggest tions—Doubts ari y 
from the presen f Sce‘ety—Doubts origi- 
nated by n Practice of Professing { 
Christians—th Doubt—Rales to be observed } 
in Arguing with Sceptics. | 

London: Wittram Hewsr and Company, 23 Holles | 
street, Cavendish square. 

Just pub! ished, in feap. Svo., 4th — on, price ds, | 


ONFESSIONS of an ENQUIRING 








SPIRIT. 
By Samve. Tayton CoLermer. 
Edited by tie Rev. Derwent CorErinee, M.A. 
In the press, by the same Author, 
THE FRIEND. F ft 1 Edition. In 
2 vols., feap. Svo. 
London: Enwanp Moxow and Co., 44 Dover street. 

In feap. 8vo., seventh edition, price 4s., cloth. } 
F* A US T: a Dramatic Poem. 
3y GorTne. 

into English Prose, with Notes, 


By yt , Eaq., QC. 























| NOtice-—AL TOGETHER 
tur 1 


| NEW VOLUME of Mr. E. BE. cR 








N OTICE MARTIN POLE. By 


Joan SAUNDERS Abel Drake's Wit 
is now ready at all th ib ies in Two V 
Trxsiey B HERS. 
L! ADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 
thor of “ Aurora yd.” The Cheap Edition 


Lime-tree 


now ready wih an ia 


’ graved View of the 
Walk, by Du 


Maurier. 
Trxsiey Br 


TOTICE.—FISH HATCHIN 
N ARTIFICIAL CULTURE of tISH 
Now ready, in One Vol. with F 


ITHERS, 


NG and the 
By Fran 


BvUckLanp. ‘ive MO tew-enay 


| tions, price 5s. 


Tinstey Bre 


NOTICE —BARREN | 
N the Author of “ Gey Living 
New Edition, 


THERS. 


HONOUR. By 


In One Vol.; a 





tone. 


TrxsLey Brorners 


WRONG, 
e Novel by the Author of lds Furni- 
all the Librari 

Tixsiey Br 
N22! ICE.—TAKEN UPON TRUST. 
a by the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” is 
nhuw ready atevery Library, in Three Vols. 

TINSLE 


The Wi 
” is now ready at : 


rileRs. 





Y Drorgenrs. 


N‘ YTICE.—CAPITAIN DANGEROUS, 
+ by Grornes AvevsTus SaLa,is now ready at all 
| the Libraries, iu Three Vols. 


Tinstey BD 











The BISHOP o CH. 
This day is p shel pai ‘ 
‘THE PE VT ATE U C and ‘hi OK of 
JOSHUA Cl wel ALLY EXAMINED. By ti 
Right Rev Jo iN Winttam Conenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Part LT. rh 2 k of Deuteronomy. 
London: Lonemay, Gr nd Co., Paternoster row. 





FRANCE, 


Now ready, Volume the Third, in Svo., price 182, 
T ISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre 
Evans Crowe Author tl “History of 
F u the Cubinet Cyclopediz.—Vol. L, price Mis. 


> wad 

















Loud Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street. 5 
— = LONGMAN , Gn nd Co., Pate srnoster row. 
y¥, price 2s.; post free, 23 2d. ‘aie —- es " - 
M OSES he MAN of GOD: an Essay he Se ra) aE ion, revise ~ +» pri 4., cloth, 
in Wank verse. . ‘THs PHILOSOP ny NEC E SsITY ; 
ALGAR u Cleme t's lane, Lombard street, E.C. | or, Naturral Law as applicable to Mental, M wal, 
am a — | ] Social Science. By Cua 3 Day. 
AY SOC 1ET Y's” VoL UME for 1863. “ The establishment of the N 1 Association for the 
Dr. GUNTER “On the rt iles of Bri | if Social Science, in 1557, was the pre 
Imperial 4to., with upwards of uty Plates. | Tevogniti n of the pr - ple that io Ss equally the 
s beautifully illustrated and valuable work is now ject of f caiiaps Ma esterase st og = 
in the press, and will shortly be issued to all the members By the same Author, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
of the Ray Society in return for their subscription for the The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS 
a eo “ end AFFECTIONS. 

Those desirous of joining the society, in order to atin: aoeiiieeam . ac ~aternoater row 
obtain the forthcoming volume, should do so at once, as | London: ToOnGMAN, GREE nd Co., Paternoster row. 
u subscription lis r the plume ort e oT en oa 
— t for that volume will shortly’ be ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Annual subscription, One Guinea. 
Ladies and gentle men who are desirous of j 
Society can do so on applying to the Secretary. 
Il. T. STAINTON, F.LS., F.G.S., Secretary. 
Mountstield, Lewisham, 8.E. 


ining the 





NEW PALE by Mrs. 
Aa aut or of * Danes! 

* 4 Life Secr.t,” &c., entitled, 
will be commenced in the LEISURE 


HENRY WOOD, 
ury House,” “ The Channings,” | 
THE LOST BANK NOTRE, 
HiOUR, No. 601, | 


Volume the Ist, price 7s., was published in May. 
Vol ume the 3rd, completing the Edition, will be | 
} published September 1-t 
Cuarmay and Harr, 105 Piccadilly. 





for July 4. Price one penny, weekly ; sixpence, monthly 
Parts. 
London : w; and all Booksellers, 








Cea . | 
HE PF R ANKLINS; or, the Stor y of | 
a Convict. By G. FE. Sarcent, Aut wv of “ The | 

City Arab,’ * Sto ry of i Po set Bible,” & 3 completed 
in the June Part of the LEISURE HOU ik. Price Six- | 
pence. | 








HE REGUL AR 
chapters 1 to 9, profus 

ings of Alpine Scenery fror 
Wyrarer. In the May aud Ju 
HOUR. P.ice Sixpence ear “ 
London : 


SW ISS Ri UND, 
ly illustrated with Engrav- 
original sketches by E 
> Parts of ie LEISURE 





56 Paternoster row ; and all Booksellers, 








REA r CONGREGATIONAL 
>HURCH—TOWER of LONDON.—The 
BUILD i: R of this Day, price 4d., by post, 5d.. contains :— | 
Fine View of Square C week (Congregational), Halifax— 
The Right Use of Model aphy of John Gwynn, | 
R. A., Architect—A Tour iu the Tower (with Illustrations 
—Nation i] Schools—Chure 1es—Wood Carving Premiums 
—St. Thomas's Hospital—Dwellings for the Poor—Dis- 
trict Surveyors and R tilway Companies—The Guildhall | 
Library—The late Herr Firster, Architect—New Zealand 
—The Law of the Footpath, &e 
Office, 1 York street, Covent garden; and all Book- 
sellers. 





s—hi 























GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 


4 experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 
@ healthy 1 urhood, within 12 miles of London, 


erally, or specially 
) guineas, 


it 
a FEW PUPILS, © be educated get 
for public schools. Terms 80 and 10 
Address, C.C., 
s.W. 


Messis. Rivingtous’, Waterloo place, 


} 


On 1 lished the 2ud volume, in fe ap. 


TRAGEDIES, ‘and OTHER PLAYS. 


t July will be pul 


NEW EDITION, 

8vo., price 6d. 

» USSIA, POLAND, 
r or, Roman Cathol 
Liberty of Lurope Examined. By I 


and the JESUITS; 


» Conspiracy against the 


H. Exv..iorr. 








Loudon: G. J. Srevenson, 54 Paterncster row. 
DR. WORDS ol TH on t) am. IG1IOUS 
MOVE NT in IPAI 
Just publ we 1, 2 vols, price 15s. 
0 vU R in : 2 & &. Es 


r r 








By Cur. Worpswoarn, D.D., Canon of West- 
muinster, 
RivixeToxs’, Waterloo place. 
ice 7s. Gd. 
[pRBAELL the. AUTHOR, ORATOR, 
and STATESMAN: a Diogra phy. By Jonun 


| Mun. 


London: Dartox and Hones, Holborn hill. 


oun guyes, ey cloth, gilt leaves, price 33. 6d., 


e Popular Edition of 
UPPE 





R's PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 105th rhe yusanud, 
London: Harcnar D and Co., 187 Pie eadilly. 





id 


Temple, Barri 


“ cloth, 8vo. 


in the LIFE 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
EMORABLE EVENTS 


of a LONDON PHYSICIAN. 





Vintvce Drorners, 1 Amen corner. 
This day is publisbed, 8ve., price 18s. 
A GENERAL VIEW ofthe CRIMINAL 
LAW of ENGLAND. 
Ry Jame ames Srepnen, M.A, of the Toner 





rder of Newark-on-Trent. 
MILLAN and Co., 1863. 


rat-Lav, Ree 
Ma 





London and Cambridze: 





WES HISTORY of 


CORN 


| 
Qs. Gd., 


| TORY. 


| with Chrono! 


| FUL KNOWLEDGE 
| easy Catech 
| most 





| their inhabitants. 


GLOBES, a 
23., c 


Publishers, Bible a 
gate hill. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
This day published, price Is., part I. 
Tl 1E ‘CONTINUATION OF 


ALISON'S .HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From True Barrie or WaTrerRtoo To THE AccESs 
SION OF Lovis NaPoLeon. 
To be completed in 28 Parts, crown 8vo., published 


Monthly. 
Kwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, 
AND FAMILIES. 


W. Bra and London, 





SCHOOLS, 


Cae SRS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
13 in Series, commencing at the ea:liest period, and 


continued down to the preseuttime. In addition to their 
general truthfulness, they are juterspersed with faithful 
, oe riptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and 
condition of the people, in different epochs of their 


| histor Y. 


“ Miss Corner hes, in a manner most clear, succinct 
and truthful, narrated the great events of the histories 
of Spain and Po rtugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 


Italy ,and other countries. They might be read with ad- 
vantage by mulicudes of parents as we A as children. 
The language is so simple that children must comprehend 
it. but withal so free from childish ins ‘ipidity, that ap 


adult may read it with pleasure.”—Athenzum, 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 

and WALES. 61st thousand. New Edition, enlarged, 

with the relationship ar lL progeny of English s vereigns 











from William to Victoria, Steel Pilates, Map, Pictorial 

| Genealogy of the Monare of England, and illustrations 

| of the princiy al events, Chrot xogical Table and Index. 
s. Gd., bound; or with Questions, 4s. 

CORNER'S LUISTORY of GREECE 
afier the s ! ved style r “Ro vith 
Questions, 3s. Map, Chronological Tat le, a: id loden. 
Isth thousan?. 

CORNERS HISTORY of ROME, 
from accepte! Euglis) ani Foreign Authorities.—Dr. 
Amold, Niebuhr, Keight!y, Meepherson, Smith, &c. 
With «1 ms, 2s. 0d. Map of the Empire, Chronolo- 
gicel T and Tndex. 

* This isa truly fai hfal and us eful work, well adapted 
for Youth, whether at school or at home The latest an 
best authorities have been consulted, : a the substance 
f the discoveries and comments freely adopted.”— 
Herald. 

CORNERS HISTORY of ITALY, 


eriod t» the establishment of the 


lition, cloth gilt, with Map aud Steel 


from the earliest 7 
\ingdom. New Kx 


Plate 2s. Od. 


SORNER’S TISTORY of IRELAND, 


“i bound. 4th thousand. Plate a, Map, Chronolo- 
gical ‘Table, and Index; wich Questions, 3°. 

CORN TE RS HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND. 2s. Gd., bound. Plates, Map, Chronological 


lith thousand, 


NERS HISTORY 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronol 
2ist thousand. New Edition; 


HISTORY of ENG- 


and Index or with Questions, 
of FRANCE, 
lable, and 
Questions, 


lable 


gical 


Index. with 


EVERY CHILD'S 






LAND. With Questions to each chapter, adapted to the 
| Junior C . By Miss Corner. Price , sewed; 
or Is. éd., bound in cloth, with the Map coloured, 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTOKY of ROME. 
With Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter, By Epwanp Far Adapted for the Junior 
Classes. 1s., or cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S’ HISTORY of 
|} FRANCE. With 70 Cuts of Monarchs, Que.tions, and 
Map. By F. Farr. Is., cloth, 1s, 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HIS- 
With two Maps—Palestine ia the time of Our 
Saviour, and wa ules ngs of the Children of Israel from 
E-gypt to the Promised Land. With 


Q vestions, as * Rome.’ 
Is., or cloth, 1s. 6 i. 
EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of 
“ Rome. 


GREECE, With Map, &c., as 1s., or cloth, 
1 


ls, ¢ 

PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
inGEOGRAPHY. By Miss Sareranr. A Companion 
to Miss Corner's Play Grammar, illustrated, or the ele- 
ments of Grammar explained in easy Games. 1s., sewed, 
or ls. 6d., cloth. 

“Jndicionsly adopted to infantile capacity.” 


cal Magaz'ne. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLI- 
FIED. By Dr. J. Krrro, LL.D., and Miss Corser. 
Price 3s. 6d.,in a cleartype, royal l8mo. Second Edition, 
wieal Table and Index, and Questions, aud 


two large Maps. 
SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
M.A., and AnNa Mania Sar- 


By the Rev. J. Youna, 
GEANT. 70 illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
CHARLES BUTL ER’S GULDE to USE- 
ontaining, in the form of an 
1ism, a ec ompl lete Series of the Newest and 
Usetul information connected with the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. 27th Edition, 


1s. 6d., cloth boards. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE 


—Evangeli- 


to 


| GEOGRAPHY, a New and Concise description of the 
| Five Great Divisions of the Globe; their natural, miverel, 
and vegetable productions, and the characteristics 


New Edition, improved by KE. Fanr, 
, Is. 6d., in cloth, or, with the USE of the 


10th 
SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPs, 


thousan 





Book and Print 
11 Lud 


x, Printers, 
:1 Prayer Book Warehouse, 


London: DP 





| 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY 















Fourth Editien, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an 
Old Face. By Curves Krxestey, M.A., Rector of 
Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales, and Professor of Modern His- 


In a few days, Three Vols., post 8vo. 


R OM OL 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Clerical Life,” &e. 


A. 


Author of “ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Marner,” “Scenes of 










































































































































































































































































































tory in the University of Cambridge. 


The WATER BABIES : a Fairy 


Tale fora Land Baby. With Two Illustrations by J. 
Noel Pato:, R.S.A. dto., 73. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


Edition. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR and 


POET. New Elition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
With New Preface. 


The HEROES. Greek Fairy Tales 
for the Young. Second Edition, with Illustrations. 
Royal lémo., clouh, 3s. 6d. 

GLAUCUS ; or, Wonders of the 
Sea-Shore. Containing beautifully Coloured Illus- 


trations of the Objects mentioned in the work. Royal 
16mo., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


ALEXANDRIA HER 


SCHOOLS, 


The LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE 
as APPLIED to HISTORY. 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


PHAETHON : Loose Thoughts for 


Third Edition. 


Third 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 





and 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 





Inaugural Lecture at 


Loose Thinkers. Crown 8ve., 2s. 





WORKS BY 1HE AUTHOR OF “TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 
SFCOND EDITION. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 


3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 





TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS. By An O.p Boy. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 
“ A book which every father might well wish to see in 
the hands of his son."—Times. 





FIGHTH THOUSAND. 
SCOURING of the WHITE 
HORSE. With numerous Illustrations by Ricnarp 
Doyie. Imperial lémo. Printed on toned paper, 
gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 


WORES BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols., 21s. 


AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry 


Kinos.ey, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 
RAVENSHOE. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 


cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 
RECOLLECTIONS of GEOFFRY 


HAMLYN. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6a. 





STANDARD NOVELS. 
The MOOR COTTAGE; a Tale of 


Home Life. By May Beven ey, Author of “ Little 
Estella, aud other Fairy Tales for the Young.” Crown 
Svo., cloth, price 6s. 


ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 63. 


A LADY in HER OWN RIGHT. 


By WEstLAND Mansrox. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


The BROKEN TROTH: a Tale of 


Tuscan Life, from the Italian. 
2 vols., feap. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 





By Puruir Ireron. 





MACMILLAN and CO, 
London and Cambridge. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








Lee Is : J. 


Price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


THE SMOKER’S 


A Manual for all Lovers of the Weed, comprising the best Eulogies from Ancient 
and Modern Writers, and also a succinct Iistory of the Discovery, 
Cultivation, and Consumption of the Sovereign Plant. 

Ulustrated by Joun Lerauron, and printed in the smallest moveable type in the worl. 
HAMER, 7 


TEXT-BOOK. 


Briggate. 














13 Grear MarLnonouGH sTREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MR. FLEMING'S TRAVELS on 
HORSEBACK in MANICHU TARTARY, beyond 
the Great Wall of China. One vol., with Map and 
Fifty Llustrations. 

“A most charming narrative.”"—Spectator. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 
YEARS BLOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 
2 vols., 8vo., 24s. 

DR. MOUATT’S ADVENIURES and 
RESEARCHES AMONG the ANDAMAN Is- 
LANDERS. 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. 

“ A most important and valualle contribution to etlino- 
logy. It will be read with interest by the general reader.” 
—Alheneum. 

MAN; or, the Old and New Philosophy. 
Being Notes and Facts for the Curious, with especial 
reference to receut writers on the subject of the 
Origin of Man. By the Rev. B. W. Savive, M.A. 
10s. 6d. 

MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author 

of “John Halifax.” Illustrated by Millais. 5s. 

bound. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst and 

Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author 

of “No Church,” “Owen: a Waif,” &c. Three 

vols. 

** This story cannot fail to interest."—John Bull. 

LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Norton. Fourth Edition, with a letter from the 

Author. ‘Three vols. 

** Lost and Saved'” will be read with eager interest." — 

Times. 

“Mrs. Norton's best prose work.”"—E.raminer. 

RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 

Brornertoy. Three vols. 

“ A very charming and attractive novel.”—Sun. 

MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 

Emity Ponsonsy. Three vols. (Just ready. 

VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 


Three vols. 





This day is published, in One Volume 8vo., price 10s. 64. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
AND ITS 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 

By Freperica Rowan. 

Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. 
Published by Her Majesty's Gracious Permission. 
Being the Companion Volume to 
MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 





Trupyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 








immediately will be published, in2 vols, post 8vo., £1 1s. 


MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
Related by the Companion of his Lifetime. 
This work, including the Biography of VICTOR HUGO 
by his wife, founded mainly on her gifted husband's own 
notes, is enriched with many hitherto unpublished pro- 
duetions from his pen. Among them are an original 
Drama, Miscellaneous Poems, Recollections of Travel, 
&e. The work may be regarded not only as a history of 
a certain school of writers in France, but in some 
respects as a literary history of the nineteenth century. 


MR. JEAFFRESON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SIR EVERARD’E DAUGHTER. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 





This day, demy 8vo., price 5a. 


TILITARIANISM. 
Py Joun Stuart MI. 
Reprinted from I raser’s Magazine. 
London : Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 








On July 15th will be published, in 8vo., with numerous 
L:thographs and Woodcuts, 

DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in 
CASHMERE and THIBET. By Capt. Kniont, 45th 
Regiment. 

Ricard Bentiey, 

Majesty. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


Now ready at all the Libraries aud Bookseilers, 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. 
In Two Vols 
Ricmarp sENTI EY, New Burlington street. 


Now ready, in post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. fy 


Curnneet Bepe, Author of “Glencreggan; or, au 
Island Home iu Cantire.” 





Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


Majesty. 





Now ready, in 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By the 

Count pE MoNTALEMBERT. 

“The life itself is very remarkable—interwoven with 
the entire history of its country and period—and opens 
tous a strange yet instructive glimpse of a Christ.auity 
not less fervent, pure, and true, than anything iu our 
Protestant records.” —JBl iekwood's Magazine, 

RicnarD Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





Now ready, in Two Vols. 

AT ODDS. The New Novel. 
Author of ‘‘The Initials’ and “ Quits.” 
“This novel has a!realy become popular. 

tively an original story.”"—Ovserver. 

Richard BENTLEY, 


By the 
It is en- 


New Burlington street. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE.—The 
sale of many thousands. and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever litle books by M. Le Pas: 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of Lis plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the 
natural operation of a child learning its native 
language. 

LE PAGE'S FREN 
de Paris; being a Sel 
person would hear dai 
cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Gift of Fiuency in French Conversation. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part ILL The 
Last Step to French ; with the Versification. Price 2s. U4 
cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS; 
or Easy Lessons in French. Prize 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR ; or, First Chatterings 
in French. ing a Key to the Gift of French Couver- 
sation. Price 1s. ¢ 

LE PAGES NICETIES of 
NUNCIATION,. Price 6d. 

LE PAGE'S JUVENILE TREASURE of FRI Neil 
CONVERSATION, With the English before the Freuch. 
Price 3s., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S KEY to LECHO de PARIS. Price Is. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER. A Handbook 
for Travellers on the Coutinent aud Students at Lome. 
Price 4s., cloth. 

LE PAGES READY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPOo- 
SITION. Fiench Grammar by Examples, giving Models 
as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and S:ntax. 
Price 33. 6d., cloth. 







cH SCHOOL. Part L L'Feho 
tion of Familiar Phrases w! 
y if living in France. Price 3s 






Part If. The 
With Notes. 






_ 


PARISIAN PhRo- 


In 1 vol.,12mo., limp cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 
4s. td.; half morocco, 5s. (Weale’s Series). 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. A New Dictionary of the English Tongue, 
as spoken and written. Above 100,000 words, or 
50,000 more than iu any existing work. By liyvvs 
CiaRkE, D.C.L. Forming Vols. 12 aud 15 of 
Weale’s Educational Series. 

Vintve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 











This day, 8vo., 12s., the Fourth and concluding Volume of 
T= HISTORY of ENGLAND 
DURING the LEIGN ef GEORGE the Ti.18D. 
sy WILLiAM Massey, M.P. 
Vols. I. to IIT. 12s. each. 
London: Parker, Sox, aud Bourn, West Strand. 
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